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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 


DREAD  THEORY: 

FROM  DIALECTICAL  IMAGE  TO  DUB  ENCOUNTER 

By 

Alan  Wright 
December,  1998 


Chairperson:  Gregory  L.  Ulmer 
Major  Department:  English 

In  the  20 ' s and  30 ' s,  the  cultural  theorist  Walter 
Benjamin  adopted  montage--the  basic  property  of  film  to 
juxtapose  disparate  images  into  a coherent  sequence.  As  the 
methodological  principle  which  guided  his  philosophy  of 
history,  the  dialectical  image  serves  as  the  cognitive 
equivalent  of  the  unexpected  conjunction  of  meanings  and 
images  that  montage  permits.  Yet  the  work  of  the 
dialectical  image  in  an  age  dominated  by  the  flow  of 
electronic  information  and  the  global  displacement  of  local 
cultures  and  populations  will  feel  the  force  of  History 
differently  than  in  an  era  of  mechanical  reproduction  and 
mass  revolution.  I track  the  path  of  the  dialectical  image 
as  it  points  in  the  direction  of  the  "dub  encounter." 
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My  work  deals  less  with  a specific  topic  of  research 
dub  music-- than  with  the  itinerary  of  a conceptual  figure  as 
it  traverses  the  fields  of  critical  theory,  cinema  and 
media  and  the  postcolonial.  The  theoretical  pattern  formed 
throws  the  shadowy  outlines  of  a ghostly  presence  into 
relief.  Indeed,  dub  is  Jamaican  patois  for  ghost.  By 
examining  the  work  of  artists  and  theorists  who  place  the 
"ghost-effect"  at  the  heart  of  their  production,  I propose 
to  release  the  potential  of  the  encounter  between  the 
aesthetic  and  the  political  as  the  pattern  for  an  emergent 
form  of  critical  writing  which  I call  the  dub  encounter. 

The  intersecting  descriptions  of  the  haunted  site  of 
the  dub  encounter  as  an  existential/political  category  and 
as  a conceptual /rhetorical  strategy  determine  the  core  issue 
which  informs  this  dissertation.  Dub,  an  already  existing 
cultural  product,  serves  here  as  a theoretical  object  which 
embodies  a method,  a form,  logic  and  reasoning.  I examine 
the  principles  of  dub  as  a methodological  tool : a poetics  of 
the  mix,  a tekhne  of  superimposition  and  juxtaposition,  a 
spectral  logic  of  communication,  a temporal  modality  full  of 
ghosts  and  echoes. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Mascot 

From  the  get-go,  my  writing  proceeded  under  the  aegis 
of  a bedraggled  muse.  An  enigmatic  image,  introduced  but 
never  explained,  returns  at  strategic  points  throughout 
Chris.  Marker's  film  Fans  Soleil  (1982).  Its  graphic 
suggestiveness  appealed  to  me  with  the  compelling  force  of 
an  argument.  The  first  scenes  of  the  film  were  shot  on  a 
Japanese  ferry  full  of  sleeping  or  bored  passengers.  The 
equally  banal  and  ominous  atmosphere  which  blankets  the  ship 
reminds  the  "narrator"  of  life  during  wartime.  She  abruptly 
breaks  off  her  commentary  to  ask:  "and,  by  the  way,  did  you 
know  that  there  were  emus  in  the  lie  de  France?"  The 
awkward  bird  peers  back  at  the  viewer.  Momentarily,  the 
realm  of  natural  history  converges  with  the  world  of 
national  mythology.  The  emu  establishes  an  odd  connection 
between  the  animal  kingdom  and  human  society.  Its 
incongruous  presence  creates  a strange  equilibrium  in  which 
two  distinctly  different  strata  of  time  overlap.  The 
prehistoric  aura  which  surrounds  the  Australian  continent 
settles  over  the  civilized  wildness  of  a Parisian  park.  The 
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forgotten  spirit  of  the  antipodes  inhabits  the  heartland  of 
metropolitan  civility. 

Such  an  anomalous  encounter  produces  a disturbance  in 
the  flow  of  time  and  the  apprehension  of  place.  The  traces 
of  a cultural-historical  phenomenon,  the  "ghost  effect," 
appear  in  the  unusual  juxtaposition  of  the  emu  and  its 
foreign  surroundings.  The  ghost  effect  summons  forth  an 
uncanny  dimension  where  an  absence  animates  the  present,  an 
object  can  occupy  the  place  where  it  isn't,  an  event  occurs 
in  a virtual  and  actual  space  and  time.  Australia  coincides 
with  Paris,  nature  with  culture,  the  primitive  with  the 
civilized.  The  dream  time  (myth)  is  imbued  with  real 
substance.  Conversely,  the  stuff  of  history  possesses  a 
phantastic  life.  Emus  belong  in  the  lie  de  France  in  the 
same  way  that  spectres  haunt  old  Europe. 

The  conjunction  of  disparate  objects  or  images  within 
the  same  frame  of  reference  has  long  been  a staple  feature 
of  twentieth  century  art  and  criticism.  In  fact,  cinema 
utilizes  the  principle  of  juxtaposition--the  basic  technical 
property  of  the  medium  to  connect  images  into  a coherent 
sequence  whilst  respecting  their  dissimilarity--to  order  and 
arrange  visual  information.  Montage  achieves  a meaningful 
representation  of  "reality"  through  the  surprising  and 
unfamiliar  combination  of  images  and  ideas.  The  emu  in  the 
park  graphically  conveys  the  ghostly  potential  of  the  medium 
to  provoke  disturbing  effects  and  unexpected  associations. 
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Given  Marker's  ethnographic  and  literary  bent,  it  also 
signifies  after  the  fashion  of  the  rencontre  or  trouvaille 
(the  lucky  find) , a surrealist  technique  that  permits  the 
subjective  identification  with  the  objective  necessity  of 
chance.  Lautreamont  clinically  depicted  the  inexplicable 
character  of  such  extra-ordinary  processes  in  "the 
fortuitous  encounter  of  an  umbrella  and  a sewing  machine  on 
a dissecting  table."1  The  Freudian  unheiiulich,  the  external 
appearance  of  an  internal  experience  (the  unconscious) , also 
bears  the  marks  of  a traumatic  displacement.  Both  carry  an 
excessive  affective  charge. 

The  inner  configuration  of  Marker's  visual  presentation 
of  the  ghost-effect  also  resonates  with  two  of  the 
conceptual  images  which,  according  to  Susan  Buck-Morss, 
support  the  "virtual  structure"  of  Walter  Benjamin's  Arcades 
Project--the  fossil,  which  presents  the  aliented  aspect  of 
social  forms  in  terms  of  the  natural-historical  phenomenon 
of  extinction,  and  the  ruin,  a figure  for  cultural  decay 
under  the  yoke  of  the  commodity.2  As  allegorical  monuments 
to  the  passage  of  time,  the  fossil  and  the  ruin  preserve  the 
vitally  productive  action  of  history  in  arrested  form, 
despite  the  evidence  they  provide  to  the  contrary  of  its 
destructive  force.  Benjamin,  thereby,  constructs  a 
philosophy  of  history  which,  in  its  attention  to  the 
discarded  cultural  objects  and  artifacts  caught  under  the 
spell  of  these  extremes  (petrification  or  decomposition) , 
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converts  the  material  of  the  past  into  a critical  resource 
for  social  change  in  the  present. 

In  recent  years,  poststructuralism  and  its  offshoot, 
postmodern  theory,  have  continued  in  the  tradition  of 
spectral  analysis  inaugurated  by  psychoanalysis,  surrealism 
and  Frankfurt  School  materialism  to  place  considerable 
emphasis  on  that  which  defies  description,  eludes 
classification,  escapes  totalization.  Deconstruction,  the 
main  vehicle  of  continental  philosophy,  aims  to  expose  the 
logical  limitations  of  classical  Western  metaphysics,  which 
holds  the  cogito  (the  faculty  of  reason) , the  logos  (the 
presence  of  the  word),  the  ego  (the  authority  of  the 
individual)  as  guarantors  of  Truth.  Its  preferred  method 
involves  locating  the  point  of  differan.ee,  the  textual 
mechanism  whereby  an  undecidable  term  reveals  the  ambivalent 
structure  of  the  process  of  signification,  and,  hence,  the 
ultimate  inability  of  discursive  logic  to  control  the 
production  of  meaning.  Knowledge  confronts  the  Other  in  the 
kernal  of  irrationality  which  lies  at  the  very  core  of  its 
existence.  Reason  affirms  its  own  impossibility  through  the 
inherent  capacity  of  a remainder,  an  excess,  to  resist  the 
possibility  of  representation,  interpretation, 
comprehension.  Different  theorists  assign  various  names  to 
this  conceptual  mirage:  the  Real  (Lacan),  signifiance 
(Kristeva) , jouissance,  the  pleasure  of  the  Text  (Barthes) , 
power /knowledge  (Foucault) , becoming- (Deleuze  and  Guattari) , 
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the  differend  (Lyotard),  but  Derrida,  most  of  all,  has 
invented  a series  of  "quasi-concepts,"  like  the  supplement, 
the  signature,  dissemination,  and,  most  recently,  the 
specter,  to  describe  the  uncanny  mode  of  knowledge  beyond 
the  ken  of  rationality.  Whilst  sharing  only  a marginal 
affiliation  with  the  esoteric  formulations  of  French  theory, 
the  image  of  the  emu  in  the  park  possesses  the  same 
propensity  to  connect  the  familiar  with  the  unfamiliar, 
absence  with  presence,  in  a spooky  circuit  of  exchange. 

Birds  of  a Feather 

The  genealogy  of  the  ghost-effect  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  philosophical  category  of  the  Sublime.  An  ineffable 
essence,  an  indescribable  experience  which  overwhelms  the 
senses  and  the  intellect,  suffuses  an  object,  image,  idea  or 
event  with  an  excessive  signification.  Kant's  critique  of 
aesthetic  judgment  posits  the  Sublime--the  impossible 
object,  the  absolute  Other--as  the  limit-case  of  reason  in 
that  it  heralds  the  demise  of  enlightenment  values  in  the 
face  of  the  infinite,  the  incommensurable,  the  irrational. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  aesthetic  remains  within  the  bounds 
of  acceptable  form  and  sensible  proportion.  The 
contemplation  of  beauty  moves  the  viewer  from  a particular 
example  to  a universal  truth,  from  pleasurable  appreciation 
(often  sensual  and  physical)  to  a refined  exercise  of 
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critical  discrimination  (always  abstract  and  conceptual) . 

The  organic  unity  or  natural  harmony  of  an  artwork  or 
landscape  is  judged  as  evidence  of  a transcendental  law:  the 
ideal  principle  of  reason. 

The  Sublime  demolishes  the  pretension  toward  the 
disinterested  legitimation  of  aesthetic  preferences  and  also 
collapses  the  cultural  and  social  distinctions  which 
separate  the  cultivated  pleasures  of  the  connoisseur  from 
the  vulgar  distractions  of  popular  taste.  According  to 
cultural  theorist  Dick  Hebdige,  it  displays  "the  limitations 
of  our  capacity  to  think  and  judge,  the  fact  of  our 
mortality"  (1995,  79) . The  unfinished  project  of  modernity 
(Habermas),  whose  roots  lie  in  the  Enlightenment  faith  in 
the  perfection  of  a rational  and  just  political  or  moral 
system,  actually  attests  to  the  carefully  planned  and 
executed  organization  of  a social  disaster.  Adorno  and 
Lyotard  call  this  historical  catastrophe,  the  extreme 
consequence  of  the  cult  of  Reason,  "Auschwitz."  The 
Sublime,  as  the  disavowed  potential  of  "the  monstrous  and 
the  unthinkable"  (98)  to  overshadow  the  achievement  of 
beauty,  truth  and  goodness,  merely  describes  the  immanent 
threat  of  disaster  under  another  name.  It  confronts  the  bad 
conscience  of  critical  theory  with  the  demand  to  "present 
the  unpresentable." 

In  "The  Impossible  Object:  Toward  a Sociology  of  the 
Sublime, " Hebdige  shows  how  poststructuralism  has  converted 
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the  Sublime  into  an  intellectual  imperative.  But  the  trend 

toward  recovering  a sense  of  that  which  is  irreducible  to 

the  familiar  categories  of  meaning  and  experience  has  far- 

reaching  political  consequences  for  cultural  studies. 

Hebdige  decries  the  diversion  of  the  liberatory  potential  of 

the  aesthetic,  the  utopic  drive  toward  the  celebration  of 

universal  value  which  defines  the  enlightened  project  of 

liberal  humanism,  into  the  ecstatic  or  dreadful  encounter 

with  the  sublime  which  poststructuralism  invites,  an  outlook 

"where  questions  of  agency,  cause,  intention,  authorship, 

history  are  irrelevant"  (99) . He  charges  that  such  a 

posture  converts  "asociality  into  an  absolute  value" : 

It  implies  a withdrawal  from  the  immediately  given 
ground  of  sociality  by  problematizing  language  as 
tool  and  language  as  communicative  medium,  by 
substituting  models  of  signification,  discourse 
and  decentered  subjectivity  for  these  older 
humanist  paradigms  and  by  emphasizing  the 
impossibility  of  'communication, ' transcendence, 
dialectic,  the  final  determination  of  origins  and 
outcomes,  the  fixing  or  stabilization  of  value  and 
meaning.  (100) 

The  return  of  the  Sublime  is  symptomatic  of  a more  general 
malaise.  Hope--the  emotional  mood  which  buoys  the 
philosophical  experience  of  modernity  in  the  tradition  of 
Marxism--is  dead.  Schizophrenia  becomes  "the  dominant 
subjective  modality"  (103)  of  critical  theory,  "the  cult  of 
dread"  (100)  its  choice  means  of  expression.  For  Hebdige, 
"the  stress  on  the  impossible  tends ...  to  seriously  limit  the 
scope  and  definition  of  the  political  (where  politics  is 
defined  as  'the  art  of  the  possible')"  (101).  While  the 
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"postmodern  condition"  offers  a compelling  intellectual 
fable  for  our  times,  it  shirks  the  political,  cultural, 
existential  obligation  to  construct  viable  models  for 
collective  identity  and  solidarity  that  offer  a positive 
response  to  the  crisis  in  representation  and  social  practice 
which  the  ghost-effect,  in  the  guise  of  the  Sublime, 
incites . 

Hebdige  proposes  a "Sociology  of  the  Sublime"  against 
the  ahistorical , apolitical,  position  of  postmodern  theory. 
He  champions  the  method  of  cultural  studies  developed  by  the 
Birmingham  School  which  opposes  abstract  and  general 
speculations  with  concrete  and  particular  accounts  of  social 
experience  and  cultural  practice.  In  a valiant  attempt  to 
reclaim  the  aesthetic  as  a source  of  political  knowledge, 
Hebdige  seeks  to  record  and  interpret  "the  invisible  and 
impalpable  structures  which  cannot  be  directly  apprehended 
in  experience  but  which  none  the  less  condition  everything 
which  passes  for  social  experience"  (75) . 

Consequently,  in  order  to  bridge  the  gulf  between 
academic/ intellectual  readings  of  the  aesthetic  and  its 
popular /material  embodiments,  he  develops  a writing  style 
which  combines  the  analytic  and  the  experimental,  which 
seeks  a perspective  "where  the  individual  and  the 
biographical  meet  the  collective  and  the  historical"  (108). 
Hebdige  conducts  his  intervention  along  two  fronts:  an 
argumentative  and  narrative  line.  He  alternates  between  the 
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public  discourse  of  expository  statement  and  critical 
commentary  and  the  personal  declarations  of  confessional 
testimony  and  ethnographic  observation.  The  essay  consists 
of  a set  of  "'ecological'  descriptions"  of  Hebdige's  local 
environment,  a London  neighborhood  with  "a  heterogeneous 
( sub) cultural  and  ethnic  mix"  (74),  each  vignette  set  off  by 
italics  from  the  theoretical  discussion  of  aesthetics  and 
postmodernity.  He  literally  grounds  the  debate  over 
cultural  politics  and  aesthetic  experience  in  "lived 
culture,"  in  order  to  bring  the  issues  back  "home."  The 
account  of  street  life  and  daily  existence  stands  in  an 
exemplary  relation  to  the  articulation  of  the  theoretical 
positions  and  rhetorical  strategies  adopted  by  previous 
cultural  critics.  Hebdige  wishes  to  make  the  material 
aspect  and  mundane  appearance  of  "the  sublime  mode  of  being 
in  the  world"  (100)  accessible  for  a political  reading  of 
contemporary  social  relations  that  would  counter  the 
apocalyptical  tone  of  poststructural  theory. 

The  main  characters  in  his  staging  of  theory  as  street 
theater  include  a group  of  squatters,  "anarcho  post-punk 
musicians,"  whose  noise  keeps  the  street  awake  every  night, 
a nice  old  Turkish-Cypriot  gent,  Mr  H. , who  rents  a modest 
ground-floor  flat  from  the  Hindu  family  upstairs  yet  owns  a 
flash  Thunderbird  car  which  he  parks  in  the  street  outside, 
and,  of  course,  the  declasse  "lecturer-writer-researcher," 
Hebdige  himself.  The  Thunderbird,  the  exorbitant  object  of 
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Mr  H's  love  and  devotion,  his  pride  and  joy,  acts  as  an 
emblematic  image  for  the  Sublime.  It  represents  more  than  a 
status  symbol,  a sign  of  conspicuous  consumption  or  a token 
of  masculine  power.  The  car  accrues  an  interest  far  beyond 
its  obvious  value  as  a material  possession.  A poor,  old 
immigrant  in  a London  suburb  makes  the  ideal  actual  in  the 
form  of  an  American  automobile.  An  extraordinary  presence 
graces  the  drab  reality  of  Mr  H.'s  life.  The  Thunderbird 
"is  an  impossible  object  because  it  elicits  an  excess  of 
feeling"  (107)  that  beggars  rational  description;  the  level 
of  emotional  investment,  imaginary  projection,  libidinal 
energy  and  physical  pleasure  that  Mr  H.  concentrates  in  it 
bears  witness  to  the  deep  structure  of  cultural  experience 
which  remains  unfathomable  from  the  viewpoint  of  logical 
analysis.  In  the  extreme  case  of  Mr  H.'s  identification 
with  the  Thunderbird,  Hebdige  finds  "a  more  open,  more 
joyful  and  productive--that  is  more  egalitarian--sense  of 
what  the  aesthetic  is  and  what  it  means"  (109),  an  example 
of  the  hidden  resources  of  imagination  and  autonomy  which 
offer  important  lessons  for  cultural  studies.  He  dreams  of 
a critical  method  that  would  represent  the  unrepresentable, 
the  very  stuff  of  the  Sublime. 

In  fact,  Hebdige 's  essay  begins  and  ends  with  a dream. 
His  reevaluation  of  the  place  of  the  aesthetic  within 
cultural  critique  opens  with  the  question: 

what  can  sociology  do  with  the  unconscious,  what 

can  it  do  with  those  invisible,  impossible, 
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imaginary  structures  we  inhabit  every  night  when 
we  sleep?  What  kind  of  sociology  would  take 
dreams  as  'data'?  (75) 

The  exploration  of  wish-images  and  love-objects,  such  as  Mr 

H. 's  Thunderbird,  may  hold  the  key  to  an  understanding  of 

the  social  role  of  the  Sublime  in  everyday  life  and  expand 

the  horizon  of  cultural  studies  into  an  area  beyond  its 

interpretive  scope.  But,  as  Freud  teaches,  the  manifest 

content  of  the  dream  reveals  much  about  the  latent  desires 

and  motivations  of  the  dreamer.  The  nightmare  scenario 

which  closes  the  essay  raises  some  compromising  truths  and 

intractable  problems  concerning  the  relationship  between 

aesthetics  and  politics,  the  theory  and  practice  of  cultural 

representation  which  Hebdige  prefers.  Mr  H.,  bloody  stumps 

for  arms,  tear-stained  face,  taps  at  Hebdige 1 s bedroom 

window.  Dick  knows  he  is  responsible  for  Mr  H.'s  pain  and 

shamefully  turns  away.  Then,  transformed  into  a giant  bird 

with  two  red  wings,  Mr  H.  hovers  above  the  bed.  The  room 

echoes  with  mocking  laughter,  "like  thunder  in  a cave,"  as 

Mr  H.  flies  through  the  wall.  Dick  rushes  to  the  window  in 

an  attempt  to  explain,  only  to  see  "the  charred,  deserted 

hulk  of  the  Thunderbird"  in  the  street  below.  The  dark  sky 

is  riven  by  lightening  and  the  "rain  began  to  fall  and  as  it 

fell  the  rust  formed  bloody  rivulets  which  gushed  and 

churned  and  eddied  around  the  metal  shell."  The  rain  would 

engulf  everything  in  a sea  of  blood.  But  Hebdige  looks  up: 

I saw  the  outline  of  a rose  traced  in  the  sky. 

The  rose  was  the  promise  in  the  wake  of  flight. 
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The  bird  had  flown.  The  bird  had  found  its 
wings.  (100) 

All  is  redeemed.  Fate  has  the  last  word.  Mr  H.  has 
literally  become  the  Thunder  Bird. 

Hebdige  began  his  essay  by  invoking  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Indian  Thunder  Bird,  whose  life-giving  force 
"prevents  the  earth  from  drying  up  and  vegetation  from 
dying"  (73) . The  drama  enacted  on  a London  street  assumes 
cosmic  proportions.  The  literary  equivalent  of  an  episode 
of  Eastenders , a popular  British  soap  opera,  is  invested 
with  the  spiritual  integrity  of  native  American  belief. 
Hebdige  enlists  the  powerful  appeal  of  a Creation  myth 
against  the  persuasive  force  of  the  legend  of  the  Fall;  a 
supernatural  vision  of  the  New  World  sets  the  scene  for  a 
tale  told  in  Europe.  The  Thunder  Bird,  in  fact,  is  a 
"different  name"  for  Walter  Benjamin's  famous  Angel  of 
History,  "its  brighter  aspect"  (75) . Both  represent  a 
temporal  dimension  and  sacred  knowledge  not  of  this  world. 
The  inaccessible  region  from  which  the  Angel  surveys  the 
catastrophic  wreckage  of  history  and  the  messianic  impulse 
which  it  checks  against  "the  storm  called  progress"  throws 
back  an  inverted  image  of  the  terror  and  awe  enlightened 
humanity  feels  in  the  face  of  the  Sublime.  The  Thunder  Bird 
rises  above  the  traumatic  experience  of  the  "postmodern 
condition, " spurns  the  monstrous  or  delirious  celebration  of 
"hyperreality"  and  its  various  attractions  (the  simulacrum, 
nomadic  drift,  "the  waning  of  affect"). 
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Despite  his  admirable  desire  to  connect  cultural  theory 
and  popular  knowledge,  marginal  and  dominant  discourses  (the 
dream-life  of  a Turkish-Cypriot  immigrant  and  the  critical 
fiction  of  the  English  intellectual),  notwithstanding  the 
ingenious  coupling  of  alien  (Other)  and  familiar 
(Eurocentric)  models  of  historical  understanding  in  the 
mythic  figures  of  the  Thunder  Bird  and  the  Angel  of  History, 
Hebdige's  method  smacks  of  bad  faith  and  false 
consciousness.  His  guilty  conscience--"What  was  it  I had 
taken  from  this  man?"  ( 110 ) --betrays  his  congratulatory 
relief  at  disarming  the  threat  of  a radical  difference.  The 
gesture  of  appropriation  completely  reinforces  his 
reactionary  dismissal  of  poststructuralism  as  a political 
philosophy.  Hebdige  reinscribes  the  divide  he  seeks  to 
renounce--the  gap  between  concrete  situations  (social 
practice)  and  abstract  formulations  (critical  theory) -- 
because  his  position  claims  to  know  "the  impossible  object" 
of  its  own  desire.  Even  at  the  level  of  style,  the  line  is 
graphically  drawn  between  the  serious  business  of 
interpretation  and  the  trivial  pursuit  of  imaginative 
reconstruction.  His  method  displays  the  impotence  of 
critique  toward  addressing  the  cultural  politics  of 
representation  as  long  as  it  maintains  a strictly 
hermeneutic  attitude,  even  as  it  adopts  a more  creative 
approach  to  its  material . Hebdige  has  restated  the  terms  of 
the  aesthetic/politics  debate  familiar  to  materialist 
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criticism  in  terms  of  an  opposition  between 
poststructuralism  and  cultural  studies.  The  call  for  an 
aesthetic  which  can  accommodate  "lived  culture"  founders 
upon  an  unimaginative  reading  of  political  criteria.  The 
flightless  emu  serves  as  a more  suitable  totem  than  the 
majestic  Thunder  Bird  for  a critical  writing  which  draws 
upon  the  ghostly  potential  of  the  Sublime.  It  suffers  less 
chance  of  falling  flat  on  its  face.3 

Dread  Theory 


Hebdige  identifies  "schizophrenia  as  the  ghost  that 

rises  from  the  corpse  of  'authentic'  subjectivity"  (102) . 

The  death  of  the  subject  trumpeted  by  postmodern  theory 

heralds  the  return  of  the  living  dead:  zombies  walking  at 

dawn.  Hebdige 's  horrified  reaction  to  poststructural 

accounts  which  situate  the  subject  as  an  ideological  effect 

of  a symbolic  order  points,  in  true  deconstructive  fashion, 

to  the  ambiguous  structure  of  his  own  argument.  The  very 

term  which  he  uses  to  describe  "the  [postmodern]  elevation 

of  the  sublime"  contains  the  trace  of  an  other  approach  to 

the  problem  facing  cultural  studies  concerning  the  false 

dichotomy  between  an  aesthetic  and  political  method: 

The  elevation  of  the  sublime  (which  has  its  more 
literal,  or  crass,  quasi-empirical  corollary  in 
the  cult  of  schizophrenia--that  is,  the  cult  of 
dread,  the  sublime  mode  of  being  in  the 
world) ... [italics  mine]  (100) 
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The  fact  that  Hebdige  has  here  erased,  indeed  repressed,  all 
trace  of  a concept  most  crucial,  albeit  in  a removed 
context,  to  his  earlier  research  on  subculture  stands  as  a 
symptom  of  his  resistance  to  a certain  use  of  theory.4 

In  1975,  part  of  Hebdige' s MA  thesis  appeared  as 
"Reggae,  Rastas  and  Rudies"  in  a double  issue  of  the  Working 
Papers  of  the  Center  for  Contemporary  Cultural  Studies 
devoted  to  youth  subcultures  in  postwar  Britain.5  He 
analyzes  the  form  and  style  of  reggae  music  as  a cultural 
language  designed  to  assert  racial,  class  and  communal 
identity  against  the  incursions  of  an  oppressive  social 
regime,  Babylon,  as  the  rastafarians  refer  to  the  world  of 
exploitation,  corruption  and  white  supremacy.  In  this,  it 
repeats  the  technical  procedures  of  most  creole  practices  by 
secretly  appropriating  the  Master  language  with  its  own 
"subversive  rhythms"  (136)  . Distortion,  an  expressive  form 
of  sedition,  lies  at  the  heart  of  rasta  culture.6  Hebdige 
concludes  by  affirming  the  impenetrable  wisdom  which  reggae 
music  and  rasta  consciousness  conceal  in  the  heartfelt 
(heartical)  articulation  of  "word-sound-power,"  the  dread 
commandment  of  Jah  as  manifested  through  language,  identity 
and  history:7 

Paradoxically,  "dread"  only  communicates  so  long 
as  it  remains  incomprehensible  to  its  intended 
victims,  suggesting  the  unspeakable  rites  of  an 
insatiable  vengeance.  And  the  exotica  of 
Rastafarianism  provided  distractive  screens  behind 
which  the  rude  boy  culture  could  pursue  its  own 
devious  devices  unhindered  and  unseen.  (152) 
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Here,  Hebdige  comes  as  close  as  it  gets  to  a sociological 
description  of  the  Sublime  in  action,  a cultural  analysis  of 
the  real  effects,  the  material  existence,  of  its 
unrepresentable  quality.  As  the  rasta  saying  goes,  who 
feels  it  knows. 

Dread  embodies  that  irreducible  excess,  "something 
more, " which  indicates  the  "sublime  mode  of  being  in  the 
world. " Far  from  encouraging  a schizoid  perception,  dread 
conveys  an  attitude  of  peace  and  harmony  with  Jah's 
creation,  a spirit  of  righteousness  and  dignity,  in  spite  of 
the  "suf f eration"  and  "downpression"  which  Babylon  deals 
out.  The  Rastaman,  along  with  the  streetwise  Rude  Boy, 
practice  a brand  of  "coolness"  approaching  the  "abstract, 
almost  metaphysical,  intimating  a stylish  kind  of  stoicism-- 
survival  and  something  more"  (145)  . Their  manner  and  music, 
rooted  in  the  memory  of  slavery  and  a life  of  poverty, 
possesses  the  indefinable  aura  of  dread,  an  inscrutable 
kernal  of  resistance,  "an  invisible  shaping  presence  which 
haunts  the  slums  of  Ghost  Town  [a  part  of  Kingston]"  (135). 
Father  Joseph  Owen,  who  lived  amongst  the  Rastafarian 
brethren,  wrote  in  his  social  study,  Dread,  of  "an  intrepid 
boldness."  Dread  identity,  as  Peter  Hitchcock  puts  it, 
communicates  "a  subaltern  subjectivity  as  sound,  silence, 
warning"  (164) . Dread  pulses  with  a sense  of  crisis,  an 
undercurrent  of  violence  and  revenge,  and  speaks  with  the 


voice  of  history. 
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Dread  marks  the  convergence  of  two  seemingly  unrelated 
discourses:  it  functions  as  the  ontological  signifier  of  a 
Jamaican  subculture  and  the  privileged  episteme  of 
continental  philosophy.  This  unlikely  confluence  suggests 
a way  of  "doing  theory"  which  combines  the  conceptual  and 
the  concrete,  the  mental  and  the  physical,  which  joins 
thought  with  feeling.  I wish  to  introduce  "the  cult  of 
dread... the  sublime  mode  of  being  in  the  world,"  described 
in  one  place  by  Hebdige  as  the  sole  property  of  elite 
intellectuals  (bad) , to  the  rasta  concept  of  dread,  defined 
in  another  as  the  solid  foundation  of  a popular, 
postcolonial  cultural  form  (good).  Dread  Theory,  my  answer 
to  the  impasse  of  Cultural  Studies  before  the  Sublime, 
stakes  out  the  shifting  cultural  terrain  located  at  the 
crossroads  of  the  aesthetic  and  the  political  as  the  most 
promising  path  for  a critical  method  attuned  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  ghost-effect.  It  seeks  to  invent  the 
conceptual  tools  necessary  to  explore  the  conditions  of 
representation  (epistemological,  formal,  textual)  and  social 
practice  (identity  formation,  cultural  negotiation, 
technological  and  ideological  reproduction)  designated  by 
the  curious  image  of  the  emu  in  the  lie  de  France.  I can 
now  give  this  rendez-vous  a name:  the  dub  encounter. 
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"Inna  Rub  a Dub  Style" 

Lee  "Scratch"  Perry,  the  Upsetter,  the  mad  genius  of 

reggae  to  whom  many  credit  the  invention  of  dub,  imagines  a 

similar  creature  as  Marker's  emu  in  the  song  "African 

Hitchhiker."  Scratch  gives  the  Rasta's  exile  in  Babylon  a 

comic/cosmic  twist  when  he  chants: 

I am  an  alien  from  outer  space 

and  I got  no  home,  I'm  living  in  my  briefcase 

I am  a. . .1  am  a. . .1  am  a hitchhiker 

I'm  hitching  and  'a  hiking  straight  from  Africa 

Then,  with  all  the  resources  of  linguistic  invention  and 

free  association  at  his  command,  the  self-proclaimed  "Word 

Processor"  brings  us  back  down  to  Earth  as  he  declares  "I  am 

an  elephant  from  outer  space,  I am  the  elephant  from  outer 

space."  A sudden  leap  of  logic  activates  a chain  of 

references  which  link  zoology  to  technology,  endangered 

species  to  space  travel,  Africa  to  SDI , as  Scratch 

extemporizes  a sci-fi  safari.  Just  a wild  idea?  John 

Corbett  observes  that  the  "discursive  kingdom,  the  creative 

world  of  hidden  connections  and  secret  pacts  exposed  in 

language"  which  Perry  inhabits  is  an  intricate  system  of 

allusions  and  references  that  "more  often  than  not,  are 

enmeshed  in  some  subtle  social  context  or  deep  double 

entendre"  (126).  Perry's  poetic  rants  carry  a political 

intent.  Elephants  never  forget.  Africa  will  be  free. 

This  crazy  doubling--elephants  from  outer  space,  emus 
in  Europa — recalls,  with  all  the  fugitive  appeal  of  an  echo. 
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the  fortuitous  crossing  of  chance  and  meaning  buried  deep 
within  the  roots  of  words  in  that  happy  coincidence  of 
language — the  pun.  The  pun  which  forms  the  nub  of  my 
dissertation  connects  dub,  by  way  of  its  linguistic  and  its 
material  and  musical  characteristics,  to  the  emanations  of 
the  ghost-effect.  "In  fact,"  as  John  Corbett  confirms,  "in 
a Jamaican  context  the  word  dub  has  etymological  connections 
with  'dup'  or  'dupe,'  patois  for  ghost.  Dub  is  about 
doubles,  the  doppelganger"  (20).  Perry  speaks  of  the  eerie 
sound  effects  and  eccentric  rhythms  he  employs  in  the  studio 
as  "the  ghosts  in  me  coming  out"  (20) . For  me,  Dub  serves 
as  a kind  of  homophonic  echo  chamber,  a communicating 
vessel,  in  which  several  layers  of  superimposed  meaning 
occupy  the  zone  between  the  realm  of  ghosts  and  the 
territory  of  writing.  James  Joyce  made  "the  abnihilisation 
of  the  etym"  the  first  principle  of  literary  creation  after 
Rutherford  had  smashed  the  atom.  The  pun  marks  the  point  of 
critical  (un) consciousness  where  art  and  science,  under  the 
threat  of  nuclear  catastrophe,  discover  the  conceptual 
space- time  of  a new  methodology.  The  "dub  encounter"  as  the 
living  embodiment  of  a conceptual  pun  acts  as  a mediating 
device  which  allows  me  to  name  the  epistemic  properties  of 
an  intellectual,  social,  and  technical  phenomenon  as  it 
traverses  the  field  of  culture. 

In  Applied  Grammatoloav.  Gregory  Ulmer  demonstrates  how 
the  pun  functions  as  a linguistic  probe  to  decompose  the 
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apparently  stable  categories  of  conceptual  logic.  He  shows 

how  Derrida,  in  an  attempt  to  shake  up  the  founding  ideas  of 

philosophy,  treats  the  metaphorical  substance  of  thought  in 

the  same  way  as  engineers  use  computer  generated  analyses  of 

moire  patterns  to  detect  the  defects  in  a building: 

Structure  then  can  be  methodically  threatened  in 
order  to  be  comprehended  more  clearly  and  to 
reveal  not  only  its  supports  but  also  the  secret 
place  in  which  it  is  neither  construction  or  ruins 
but  lability.  This  operation  is  called  (from  the 
Latin)  soliciting.  In  other  words,  shaking  in  a 
way  related  to  the  whole.  ( [Derrida] 38 ) 

Ulmer  goes  on  to  compare  "the  solicitation  of  the  idea  as 

form, " which  exposes  the  deceptive  tricks  the  conceptual 

system  plays  upon  the  mind,  to  the  technical  devices  of  op 

art,  which  exploit  the  " systematic  overload  of  the 

perceptual  apparatus,"  in  this  case,  the  eye  (42).  Sight, 

of  course,  is  the  principle  philosophical  metaphor.  If 

visible  phenomena  can  be  set  to  tremble,  then  how  much  more 

must  ideal  essences  quake. 

At  the  conceptual  level,  the  "semantic  mirage"  (51) 
created  by  the  homophone  or  pun  provides  an  analogical 
equivalent  to  the  disorienting  effect  of  the  moire  pattern. 
On  the  pictorial  plane,  the  superimposition  of  different 
grids,  lines  or  colors  imparts  a kinetic  motion  to  a static 
form.  Likewise,  the  proximity  of  two  separate  meanings 
within  the  same  signifier  indicates  that  a random  and 
restless  vacillation  installs  itself  at  the  very  heart  of 
language.  The  pun,  the  arbitrary  embodiment  of  a "rhyme" 
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across  the  registers  of  sound  and  sense,  is  an  articulating 
device  which,  according  to  Derrida,  permits  "the  folding- 
together  of  an  identity  and  a difference"  (45) . Each  term 
receives  a double  stress.  Repetition,  a basic  element  of 
pattern  formation,  allows  for  the  recognition  of  a 
similarity  but  a significant  variation  in  tone  or  meaning 
plainly  shows  how  incongruous  the  connection  between  the 
sense  of  each  common  noun  really  is.  Their  phonic  or 
graphic  resemblance  introduces  the  principle  of  rhythmic 
syncopation  into  language.  The  pun  establishes  the  key 
signature  for  charting  a set  of  seemingly  unmotivated 
relationships  amongst  disparate  "objects  or  words  without 
regard  for  their  specific  embodiments  or  meanings"  (38) . 

The  movement  between  the  different  "semantic  domains  of  a 
homophonic  series"  (47)  and  the  unfolding  of  their 
corresponding  pattern  of  associations  follows  the  rhythm,  as 
Ulmer  would  have  it,  of  a "sonorous  vibration"  (32).  From 
here,  it's  only  a small  step  to  imagine  rhythm — as  the  off- 
beat triggered  by  a double  meaning-- "replacing  dialectic  in 
a new  theory  of  change"  (41) . 

The  blurs,  blinks  and  flickers  produced  by  the  illusory 
effects  of  op  art  are  paralleled  in  the  realm  of  auditory 
hallucination  by  the  sonic  modulations  of  dub  music.  Bunny 
Lee  describes  the  invention  of  dub  in  King  Tubby's  legendary 
recording  studio  in  terms  which  resonate  with  the  claims 
made  for  the  "conceptual  vertigo"  (43) — "pressure  drop"  in 
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reggae  talk--provoked  by  the  action  of  solicitation.  The 
panicky  flurry  which  so  drastically  undermines  the  rigor  and 
gravity  of  the  major  tenets  of  philosophical  reason  gives 
way  to  a mild  flutter  of  disbelief,  eventually  furthering 
the  enjoyment  of  a confused  but  novel  effect  of  cognitive 
dissonance : 

"Tubby's  right,"  recalls  Lee,  "With  all  the  bass 
and  drum  ting  now,  dem  ting  just  start  by 
accident,  a man  sing  off  key,  an'  when  you  reach  a 
dat  you  drop  out  everything  an'  leave  the  drum, 
an'  lick  in  the  bass,  an'  cause  a confusion  an' 
people  like  it ...  Sometime  me  an'  im  talk  an'  me 
say  'Drop  out  now.  Tubby! ' An'  im  get  confuse  an' 
me  jus'  draw  down  the  whole  a the  lever... you  hear 
'Pluck'  an'  jus'  start  play  pure  distortion.  Me 
say,  'Yes  Tubbs,  madness,  the  people  dem  like  it!' 
an  jus'  push  it  right  back  up."  (Toop  117) 

Lee  Perry  likened  the  drum  to  a heartbeat  and  the  bass  to  a 

thought.  The  quickening  pulse  which  establishes  the  vital 

connection  between  the  two  serves  as  the  medium  for 

attaining  the  critical  condition  of  sentience  signaled  by 

the  dub  encounter. 

Dub  originated  in  the  ramshackle  recording  studios  of 
Jamaica  in  the  early  seventies.  Lester  Bangs,  the  legendary 
rock  writer,  regards  Dub  as  "a  truly  revolutionary 
contribution  to  the  technology  of  recorded  sound"  (Potash, 
81)  while  Richard  Williams,  another  music  critic,  describes 
it  as  "the  most  interesting  abstract  concept  to  appear  in 
modern  music  since  Ornette  Coleman  undermined  the 
dictatorship  of  Western  harmony"  (145).  Dub  relies  heavily 
on  an  inventive  poetics  of  the  mix:  songs  rework  previous 
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versions,  sounds  are  sampled  and  cut  from  other  sources, 
tracks  drop  in  and  out,  rhythms  are  fragmented  and  distorted 
by  prolonged  echo  effects,  reconstituted  through  "a  lava- 
haze  of  reverb,"  as  Bangs  declares.  Williams  asserts  that 
dub: 

is  above  all  the  supreme  sound  of  surprise, 
whether  that  of  an  anguished  Echoplexed  scream,  or 
a rimshot  mechanically  flared  into  a facsimile  of 
thunder,  or  a steady  bass  riff  suddenly 
disappearing  in  the  middle  of  a bar  (with  an 
effect  like  that  of  stepping  into  an  empty  lift 
shaft ) . ( 146 ) 

The  studio  becomes  an  instrument  in  its  own  right  as  the 
line  between  performance  (original)  and  recording  (copy) 
blurs.  Aside  from  its  obvious  consequences  for  artistic 
creation  in  an  age  of  mechanical  reproduction,  dub  proposes 
a cultural  politics  which  teaches  one  "to  question  the 
security  of  any  ground. . .to  not  get  too  nervous  when  things 
are  not  neatly  framed, " as  Dick  Hebdige  reportedly  said  "on 
the  occasion  of  Bob  Marley's  fiftieth  birthday  celebration" 
(Potash,  xxv-xxvi) . 

From  Dialectical  Image  to  Dub  Encounter 

The  intersecting  descriptions  of  the  haunted  site  of 
the  dub  encounter  as  an  existential/political  category  and 
as  a conceptual /rhetorical  strategy  determine  the  core  issue 
which  informs  this  dissertation.8  Dub,  an  already  existing 
cultural  product,  serves  here  as  a theoretical  object  which 
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embodies  a method,  a form,  logic  and  reasoning.  I examine 
the  principles  of  dub  as  a methodological  tool:  a poetics  of 
the  mix,  a tekhne  of  superimposition  and  juxtaposition,  a 
spectral  logic  of  communication,  a temporal  modality  full  of 
ghosts  and  echoes . The  dub  encounter  favors  an  experimental 
approach  that  would  complement  the  logical  procedures  of 
analysis  and  explanation  which  predominate  in  cultural  and 
media  studies.  It  encourages  a "dubious"  method  of  critical 
research,  alive  to  the  uncertainties  of  reference  and 
representation,  the  vagaries  and  ambiguities  of  thought  and 
feeling,  which  upset  the  "secure"  ground,  the  authoritative 
claims  and  rigorous  positions,  upon  which  the  precepts  of 
conceptual  and  historical  knowledge  are  based.  It  obliges 
the  reader  to  have  a second  look,  to  do  a "double  take,"  as 
when  one  spots  an  emu  in  the  French  countryside  or  an 
African  elephant  masquerading  as  an  extraterrestrial. 

My  work  deals  less  then  with  a specific  topic  of 
research--dub  music--than  with  the  itinerary  of  a conceptual 
figure  as  it  manifests  itself  in  a number  of  separate 
discursive  domains,  in  this  case,  critical  theory,  cinema 
and  media,  and  the  postcolonial.  As  a term,  the  dub 
encounter  refers  to  a number  of  different  objects:  it 
describes  a cultural  condition,  a poetic  method,  an 
historical  effect,  a technical  procedure,  a formal  quality, 
a political  reality,  a pedagogical  device,  a theoretical 
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figure.  How  can  this  multiplicity  of  meanings  be 
represented? 

A critical  model  already  exists  for  the  research 
strategy  that  the  dub  encounter  supports.  The  conceptual 
state  which  Walter  Benjamin  sought  to  crystallize  in  the 
dialectical  image  is  analogous  to  the  corporeal  and 
conceptual  method  which  Dread  Theory  proposes.  Benjamin 
channelled  the  spectral  possibilities  of  the  ghost-effect  in 
the  direction  of  cultural  critique.  The  dialectical  image 
assembles  a set  of  conceptual  oppositions  and  historical 
objects  into  a "constellated"  theoretical  structure. 

This  unexpected  conjunction  tapped  the  capacity  of  a 
material  presentation  of  cultural  history  to  arouse  the 
collective  from  its  slumbering  awareness  of  social 
processes.  The  spark  of  contact  between  the  residual  traces 
of  the  past  and  the  present  configuration  of  events 
illuminates  the  mythified  structure  of  current  social 
relations.  As  theoretical  exhibition  of  the  concrete 
particular,  the  dialectical  image  achieves  a fusion  of 
sensation  and  intellection  which  explodes  the  received  idea 
that  history  follows  the  course  of  a progressive  logic. 
Critical  awareness  resides  in  a tactile,  corporeal,  graphic 
apprehension  of  its  objects.  Thought  re-members  its  roots 
in  the  body.  The  body  recalls  the  radical  substance  of 
knowledge.  Their  encounter  releases  the  memory  of  an  other 
history,  bears  the  promise  of  another  body  of  knowledge. 
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Benjamin's  work  also  serves  as  a model  for  a 
politically  motivated  engagement  with  new  media  forms.  He 
harnessed  the  sudden  shock  or  rush  of  pleasure  at  the 
associations  provoked  by  cinematic  montage  for  critical 
writing.  The  fragmentary  style  of  his  essays  present  the 
cognitive  equivalent  of  the  juxtaposition  of  meanings  and 
images  that  montage  permits.  The  dialectical  image  achieves 
in  the  realm  of  thought  what  Eisenstein  conceived  in 
cinematic  terms  as  the  aim  of  intellectual  montage:  the 
presentation  of  historical  consciousness. 

Dub  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  my  research  as 
montage  did  to  Benjamin's  method.  The  spatial  creations  of 
Dub  correspond,  at  the  level  of  methodological  procedure,  to 
the  parallel  time  zone  disclosed  in  the  mise  en  abyme 
structure  of  the  dialectical  image.  Dub  voices  the  silent 
history  of  "the  tradition  of  the  oppressed"  which  Benjamin 
placed  at  the  heart  of  his  philosophical  method.  As  an 
example  of  a postcolonial  cultural  form  circulating  in  the 
marketplace  of  late  capital,  dub  operates  as  a contemporary 
analog  for  those  popular,  material,  technical,  and 
supernatural  properties  distilled  in  the  medium  of  the 
dialectical  image.  Yet  the  work  of  the  dialectical  image  in 
an  age  dominated  by  the  flow  of  electronic  information  and 
the  global  displacement  of  local  cultures  and  populations 
will  feel  the  force  of  History  differently  than  in  an  era  of 
mechanical  reproduction  and  mass  revolution.  The  condition 
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of  displacement  and  emergence  which  attends  the  shift  from  a 
colonial  to  a postcolonial  perspective,  as  well  as  the  move 
from  print  literacy  to  electronic  culture,  demands 
negotiating  a response  to  radical  developments  in  media 
practices  and  social  and  cultural  formations.  The  dub 
encounter  signals  such  a change  in  venue  and  medium,  a 
switch  in  the  favored  aesthetic  model  of  representation  and 
a shift  in  the  source  of  political  inspiration  that  produced 
the  dialectical  image  as  a critical  methodology. 

Each  of  my  chapters,  therefore,  defines  the  dub 
encounter  in  relation  to  a particular  aspect  of  the 
dialectical  image.  To  that  end,  I organize  my  investigation 
around  three  of  its  major  theoretical  components:  the 
dialectical  image  as 

i)  a historical  index  of  a revolutionary  poetics  of 

time . 

ii)  a material  cipher  for  a politics  of  cultural 

representation  grounded  in  the  senses. 

iii)  a technical  instrument  for  the  invention  of  a 

media  aesthetics  drawn  from  the  cinema. 

I begin  with  a brief  review  of  the  place  of  the  dialectical 
image  within  Benjamin's  materialist  historiography.  The 
bulk  of  scholarship  on  his  work  emphasizes  the  philosophical 
and  theoretical  ramifications  of  the  dialectical  image 
without  considering  its  significance  as  a hybrid  alternative 
to  conceptual  thinking.  I refer  to  the  critical  commentary 
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in  order  to  identify  the  salient  features  of  the  poetics-- 
the  form  and  method  of  an  emergent  writing  practice--which 
Benjamin  developed  in  the  dialectical  image. 

Cinema  realizes  the  potential  that  the  ghost-effect 
holds  for  screening  the  images  of  historical  memory. 

Chapter  2 reevaluates  the  principle  of  cinematic  montage  in 
the  light  of  televisual,  video  and  digital  technology.  In 
the  same  way  that  Benjamin  devised  a filmic  mode  of 
reasoning  from  Eisenstein,  I turn  to  the  recent  films  of 
Jean-Luc  Godard,  particularly  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema,  and 
Chris  Marker's  Sans  Soleil  to  find  a "relay"  which  suggests 
an  "electronic"  variant  of  the  montage  technique  which  the 
dialectical  image  implements . In  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema, 
superimposition  and  syncopation  replace  juxtaposition  as  the 
main  filmic  device  for  arranging  visual  information.  The 
decomposition  of  the  image  gains  precedence  over  the 
recombination  of  sequences  of  images.  Godard  submits  the 
cinematic  model  celebrated  in  the  cultural  capitals  of 
Hollywood  or  Cannes  to  a poetics  of  the  "mix."  Indeed,  the 
stylistic  procedures  of  dub  provide  the  closest  analogue  to 
Godard's  method. 

Chapter  3 is  entitled  "Time:  Poetics  of  Memory."  The 
dialectical  image  posits  a temporal  logic  which  rejects  the 
positivist  notion  of  history  as  a linear  continuum  or  a 
chronological  narrative.  Historical  consciousness  consists 
in  actualizing  the  radical  discontinuity  between  the  past 
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and  present  as  given  in  the  objective  structure  of  events. 
Benjamin  finds  a philosophical  method  for  reading  social 
space  and  cultural  products  as  particular  instances  of  a 
disjunct  and  dislocated  experience  of  historical  time.  My 
analysis  of  the  dialectical  image  as  temporal  index  of  a 
poetic  effect  sets  the  terms  for  a consideration  of  further 
conjugations  of  the  "differential  grammar  of  time"  in  more 
recent  contexts . Margaret  Cohen  uses  the  term  Gothic 
Marxism  while  Derrida  prefers  the  notion  of  hauntology  to 
describe  the  treatment  of  history  as  a poetically  charged 
object.  I examine  postcolonial  and  postwar  models  of 
cultural  memory,  including  those  of  Alexander  Kluge  and 
Teshome  H.  Gabriel,  as  well  as  the  textual  explorations  of 
the  ghost-effect  by  writers  like  George  Lipsitz  and  Assia 
Djebar  and  musicians  the  Mekons . 

Chapter  4 considers  the  role  the  senses  play  in  the 
material  representation  of  culture.  The  temporal  substance 
of  the  dialectical  image  cannot  be  divorced  from  its 
material  expression.  Benjamin  insists  that  concepts  operate 
as  much  in  things  as  they  act  upon  thought  with  a material 
sensuousness.  Philosophy  becomes  less  a "matter  of  logic" 
than  a "logic  of  matter."  The  senses  become  conceptual 
organs  in  the  production  of  history  by  activating  the  potent 
residues  of  memory  and  feeling  sedimented  in  the  objects  and 
practices  of  material  culture.  I relate  Benjamin's  concern 
for  introducing  a "tactile"  element  into  criticism  to  Homi 
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K.  Bhabha ' s distinction  between  the  creative  productions  of 
sentience  over  the  rigid  designations  of  sententiousness . 

In  an  effort  to  apply  this  insight  to  the  postcolonial 
domain,  I discuss  the  work  of  C.  Nadia  Serematakis,  Elaine 
Scarry  and  Roland  Barthes,  along  with  the  phenomenon  of 
ambient  music,  as  described  by  David  Toop  and  Brian  Eno,  and 
spirit  possession,  as  examined  by  Michael  Taussig  in  The 
Magic  of  the  State. 

I conclude  by  acknowledging  other  scholarly  efforts  to 
forge  a critical  method  that  works  conceptually  and 
concretely.  I situate  the  dub  encounter  in  relation  to 
W.J.T.  Mitchell's  analysis  of  the  discursive  and  the 
visible,  language  and  image,  in  Picture  Theory.  His  notion 
of  the  hypericon,  along  with  Bakhtin's  concept  of  the 
chronotope,  help  explain  the  drive  to  understand  theory  in 
an  imagistic  way. 

Notes 


1.  In  Profane  Illuminations,  Margaret  Cohen  explains  Andre 
Breton's  desire  to  reconcile  psychoanalytic  and  material 
models  of  the  unconscious,  libidinal  energies  and  collective 
social  forces,  in  the  phenomena  of  objective  chance, 
automatic  writing  etc  (pp.  131-153).  She  connects 
surrealist  concepts  to  the  thought  of  Engels  and  Freud  and 
traces  their  influence  on  the  work  of  Althusser  and  Lacan. 

2.  Susan  Buck-Morss.  The  Dialectics  of  Seeing.  pp . 161- 
165,  211-212. 

3.  As  Slavoj  Zizek  points  out,  "the  Sublime  is  an  object  in 
which  we  can  experience  this  very  impossibility,  this 
permanent  failure  of  the  representation  to  reach  after  the 
Thing"  (203).  The  successful  apprehension  of  this 
structural  inadequacy  occurs  by  means  of  a constitutive 
failure.  Hebdige  fails  to  recognize  the  necessity  of  his 
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failure  by  assigning  a positive  valence  to  the  purely 
negative  meaning  granted  "in  the  sentiment  of  the  Sublime" 
(206).  This  is  also  the  gist  of  Hegel's  revision  of  Kant 
(204-207).  The  essence  of  appearance  (Spirit)  lies  in  its 
inadequacy  to  itself,  not  in  or  to  some  transcendental 
object  (Idea) . 

4.  Hebdige's  amnesia  toward  his  pioneering  work  on  the 
cultural  politics  of  style  appears  to  be  consciously 
induced.  In  an  amusing  scene  with  the  squatters,  he 
ironically  notes  the  distance  between  his  current  identity 
and  "an  earlier  incarnation."  He  gets  out  of  bed  at  4am  to 
complain  about  their  racket.  The  faces  at  the  window  tell 
him  "You  don't  understand!"  Dick  shouts  back,  "I  don't 
care!  Just  keep  the  noise  down."  The  incomprehension  of 
either  party  illustrates  the  deficiency  of  the  drive  to 
'understanding. ' The  hermeneutic  impulse,  the 
interpretative  stance  to  which  Hebdige  subscribes,  installs 
a fundamental  misunderstanding  at  the  basis  of  knowledge. 

5 . I refer  to  the  version  of  the  text  in  Resistance  through 
Rituals , eds . Stuart  Hall  and  Tony  Jefferson,  pp.  135-155. 

6.  The  Rastafarians  believe  that  Haile  Selassie,  the 
Emperor  of  Ethiopia,  was  the  "living  God, " Jah,  and  that  the 
black  race  is  the  lost  tribe  of  Judah.  Their  religious 
system  implements  a "symbolic  reversal"  of  Christianity,  a 
reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  "flung  back  rude." 

7.  In  "'Up-full  Sounds':  Language,  Identity  and  the 
Worldview  of  Rastafari,"  John  W.  Pullis  discusses  Dread  Talk 
as  an  inspired  form  of  speech  which  treats  language  as  "a 
site  of  political  struggle  and  personal  transformation" 

(25),  a performative  expression  of  "the  decolonization  of 
thoughts  and  ideas,  actions  and  behavior"  (27).  His  essay 
includes  a "reasoning, " a kind  of  mystic-poetic  jam-session, 
with  a rasta  named  Bongo. 

8.  I get  the  name  "dub  encounter"  from  a series  of  classic 
albums  Prince  Far  I released  under  the  title.  Cry  Tuff:  Dub 
Encounters,  Vol  1-4 


CHAPTER  1 

WALTER  BENJAMIN:  THE  DIALECTICAL  IMAGE 

Time 


Chris  Marker  prefaces  the  shot  of  the  emus  in  the  park, 

whose  role  in  establishing  the  focus  of  my  research  was 

discussed  in  the  introduction,  with  a programmatic  statement 

which  could  easily  serve  as  the  motto  for  research  into  the 

spectral  relay  of  communication  manifested  by  the  dub 

encounter.  Sans  Soleil's  narrator  reports  that  "in  the 

nineteenth  century  mankind  had  come  to  terms  with  space  and 

that  the  great  question  of  the  twentieth  was  the  coexistence 

of  different  concepts  of  time."  Giorgio  Agamben,  Walter 

Benjamin's  Italian  editor  and  a philosopher  in  his  own 

right,  opens  his  brief  essay  "Time  and  History:  Critique  of 

the  Instant  and  the  Continuum"  with  a similar  observation: 

Even  historical  materialism  has  until  now 
neglected  to  elaborate  a concept  of  time  that 
compares  with  its  concept  of  history.  Because  of 
this  omission  it  has  been  unwittingly  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  a concept  of  time  dominant  in 
Western  culture  for  centuries,  and  so  to  harbour, 
side  by  side,  a revolutionary  concept  of  history 
and  a traditional  experience  of  time.  (91) 

Benjamin  refunctions  the  dialectic  to  answer  this  need. 

When  the  revolutionaries  of  July  1830  fired  independently  on 

the  clock  towers  of  Paris,  they  rang  the  death  knell  on  the 
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endless,  empty  time  of  historicism.  Benjamin's  invocation 
of  this  image  in  the  "Theses  on  the  Philosophy  of  History" 
represents  the  problem  of  time  from  a materialist 
perspective  of  history. 

The  dialectical  image  refutes  the  standard  measure  of 
time,  as  the  quantifiable  and  continuous  accumulation  of 
discrete  instants.  In  the  manner  of  an  emulsifying  agent, 
it  registers  the  insistent  pressure  of  now-time  [Jetztzeit] , 
the  unorthodox  product  of  Benjamin's  theory  of  history. 
Agamben  defines  now-time  as  a "messianic  cessation  of 
happening"  that: 

replace [s]  the  idea  of  history  developing  along 
infinite  linear  time  with  the  paradoxical  image  of 
a 'state  of  history, ' whose  key  element  is  always 
unfolding  and  whose  goal  is  not  in  the  distant 
future,  but  already  present.  (102) 

The  dialectical  image  opposes  the  chronological,  linear  time 
of  historicism  with  a cairological , dynamic  model  of 
historical  time.1  In  Benjamin's  hands,  the  dialectical 
image  functions  as  a critical  instrument  for  measuring  the 
differential  equation  which  dissolves  the  continuum  of 
history.  For  this  reason,  Norbert  Bolz  and  Willem  Van 
Reijen  note  that  the  dialectical  image  mediates  access  to  "a 
dialectically  disjointed  relationship  between  the  past  and 
the  present  moment"  (51).  The  shock  of  dislocation  and 
displacement  that  determines  the  tempo  of  modern  life 
appears  as  the  distorted  reflection  of  the  temporal  modality 
of  emergence  which  the  dialectical  image  embodies.  It  plots 
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the  coordinates  for  a Northwest  Passage  through  the  shoals 
of  time. 

Benjamin's  major  statements  on  the  dialectical  image  as 
a methodological  tool  attain  fullest  expression  in  the 
"Theses  on  the  Philosophy  of  History"  and  " Konvolu t N 
[Theoretics  of  Knowledge;  Theory  of  Progress] As  a 
process,  the  cognitive  experience  of  history  assumes  its 
most  intense  form  at  the  point  of  impact  between  the  extreme 
poles  of  subjective  reflection  and  the  objective  appearance 
of  reality,  in  the  spark  of  contact  between  the  residual 
traces  of  the  past  and  the  present  configuration  of  events. 
The  shock  of  this  encounter  confounds  the  received  idea  that 
knowledge  of  history  follows  the  linear  pattern  of  a 
progressive  logic.  For  Benjamin,  the  "true  face"  of 
historical  objects  and  events  only  becomes  legible  in  the 
act  of  reading  against  their  grain,  not  as  a function  of 
their  essential  historicity  or  as  an  existential  index  of 
the  past.  One  must  regard  "every  present  [as]  determined  by 
those  images  which  are  synchronic  with  it;  every  now  [as] 
the  moment  of  a specific  recognition"  (1983-84,  8).  The 
matter  of  history  ignites  in  the  combustible  medium  of  the 
dialectical  image. 

As  the  guiding  methodological  principle  in  Benjamin's 
philosophy  of  history,  the  dialectical  image  conducts,  in 
highly  condensed  and  charged  form,  the  movement  between 
contradictory  forces  and  converts  their  apparently  opposed 
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ends  into  material  for  the  "actualization"  of  historical 
consciousness.  But  it  does  not  view  the  terminal  point  of 
the  dialectical  process  as  the  overcoming  of  mutually 
exclusive  positions  in  a final  synthesis.  Rather,  it 
subverts  the  sequence  of  logical  transactions  between 
antithetical  elements  by  countering  the  "horizontal"  advance 
of  rational  thought  toward  a conclusive  resolution  with  the 
imminent  threat  of  a "vertical"  cut,  a sudden  stop,  at  any 
point  in  the  progressive  development  of  the  dialectic. 
Benjamin  describes  the  constitution  of  such  images  in  terms 
of  an  interruption,  an  abrupt  break  in  the  flow  of  time  or 
thought : 


Thoughts  belong  to  thinking  in  their  state  of 
motion  and  in  their  state  of  rest.  When  thinking 
reaches  a standstill  in  a constellation  saturated 
with  tensions,  the  dialectical  image  appears. 

This  image  is  the  caesura  in  the  movement  of 
thought.  Its  locus  is  of  course  not 
arbitrary ...  The  dialectical  image  is,  accordingly, 
the  very  object  constructed  in  the  materialist 
presentation  of  history.  It  is  identical  with  the 
historical  object;  it  justifies  its  being  blasted 
out  of  the  continuum  of  the  historical  process. 

(24) 

In  placing  the  dialectic  at  a standstill,  Benjamin  checks 
the  movement  of  sublation  which  typifies  the  Hegelian 
gesture  of  aufhebung.  He  rejects  the  totalizing  impulse 
which  posits  the  end  of  thought  in  the  ideal  annihilation  of 
differences.  In  the  act  of  elevation,  the  speculative 
economy  of  dialectics  both  negates  and  preserves,  cancels 
and  retains,  the  constituent  parts  of  its  logical  equation 
in  the  philosophic  solution  of  Absolute  Knowledge  (Hegel)  or 
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the  classless  society  (Marx) . It  affirms  the  teleological 
bias  of  a temporal  dynamic  which  reduces  all  formulations  of 
difference  to  the  same  rigorous  pattern  of  identity. 
Benjamin,  on  the  other  hand,  seizes  the  object  of  historical 
knowledge  at  the  point  of  momentary  arrest,  at  the  extreme 
pitch  of  antagonistic  opposition  in  the  dialectical  process. 
The  dialectical  image  emerges  as  the  product  of  this  tensely 
maintained  state  of  disequilibrium  and  instability.  It 
asserts  a "logic  of  disintegration"  against  the  movement 
toward  integration,  a revolution  in  the  order  of  thought  and 
action  over  their  resolution  in  an  ordered  synthesis. 

Historical  time,  empirical  and  recorded,  and  messianic 
time,  virtual  and  immanent,  cross  in  that  split  second,  the 
now  of  recognition,  when  "truth, " the  "precious  but 
tasteless  seed"  of  time,  "flashes  up  at  a moment  of  danger." 
Susan  Buck-Morss  draws  a diagram  of  the  temporal  dimensions 
of  the  dialectic  at  a standstill  which  resembles  the 
parallel  tracks  of  railway  line  bissected  by  a sleeper 
(1989,  242).  Her  schema  establishes  the  axis  of  "political 
action  [as]  the  link  between  the  two  registers  of  historical 
time"  (243).  The  graph  underlines  the  emphasis  on 
discontinuity  which  distinguishes  Benjamin's  secular  version 
of  messianism  from  the  traditional  pattern  of  sequence  and 
continuity  which  delineates  the  path  of  dialectical 
materialism.  Benjamin  insists  that  "in  order  for  a piece  of 
the  past  to  be  touched  by  present  actuality,  there  must 
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exist  no  continuity  between  them"  (218) . Revolution  does 
not  consist  in  the  long  march  which  culminates  in  the  end  of 
history's  course  but  constitutes,  rather,  a radical  break 
with  the  course  of  history,  an  end  to  the  time  and  logic  of 
historicism.  In  opposition  to  Marx  who  "says  that 
revolutions  are  the  locomotives  of  history,"  Benjamin 
wonders  whether  "revolutions  are  when  the  human  race  riding 
in  this  train  reaches  for  the  emergency  brake"  (95) . The 
materialist  historian  "seizes  and  pulls  the  alarm  with 
apparent  brutality, " interrupting  the  headlong  rush  of 
history  toward  catastrophe,  the  singular  catastrophe  of 
history,  with  a "promise  of  rescue"  (Missac,  114-15). 
Historical  materialism  blows  the  whistle  on  the  shocking 
state  of  affairs  which  stands  for  the  history  of  progress. 
"The  sound  of  the  alarm  bell"  alerts  the  passengers  to  the 
danger  of  accepting  as  a historical  norm  the  sleepy  progress 
of  the  train  along  the  linear  tracks  of  time.  Is  Benjamin 
pulling  the  brake  or  stoking  the  engine,  stopping  the  train 
or  blowing  it  up? 

Benjamin's  concept  of  historical  time  contains  a 
fundamental  ambiguity  which  the  dialectical  image  renders 
visible  in  concrete  form.  His  philosophy  of  history,  as 
numerous  critics  have  observed,  acquires  its  peculiar  force 
from  the  presence  of  significant  antinomies  in  his  own 
thought,  notably  the  coexistence  of  historical  materialism 
and  theological  interpretation,  marxism  and  messianism. 1 In 
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this  sense,  Benjamin's  writing  exhibits  the  features  of  a 
"constellation  saturated  with  tensions,"  the  fraught 
precondition  for  releasing  the  revolutionary  meaning  locked 
in  the  objective  structure  of  events.  The  dialectical  image 
not  only  plays  an  instrumental  role  in  Benjamin's  method;  it 
also  represents,  in  an  allegorical  fashion,  "the  notion  of 
Zweigleisigkeit  (literally,  two-trackness ) , a double 
itinerary  or  way  of  proceeding"  which  marks  the  passage  of 
his  work.  Pierre  Missac  follows  this  observation  by  noting 
that  "Benjamin  himself ...  spoke  of  his  'Janus  face'  and  did 
not  appreciate  all  of  the  features  of  that  face  equally" 
(1995,  22) . 

The  dual  course  of  Zweigleisigkeit  leaves  its  traces  on 
the  biographical  details  of  Benjamin's  life.  His  work 
translates  the  historical  conditions  of  its  own  production 
into  a pedagogical  weapon,  a double  edged  sword  to  be  sure, 
in  the  struggle  against  the  Nazification  of  art  and 
politics.  Jeffrey  Mehlman  shows  how  the  radio  talks 
Benjamin  delivered  to  German  children  display  the  features 
of  the  reading  and  writing  strategies  suggested  by  the 
poetic  imperatives  of  the  Dialektik  im  Stillstand.  The 
apparent  contradiction  of  a historiography  informed  by 
Jewish  mysticism  and  Marxist  politics  takes  on  a fictional 
form  in  the  tales  of  fraud  and  catastrophe  with  which 
Benjamin  entertained  and  educated  his  youthful  audience. 
Taken  together,  the  stories  converge  around  the  invisible 
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presence  of  a phantom  figure:  the  False  Messiah.  The 
seventeenth  century  Jewish  apostate  Sabbatai  Zevi  taught 
that  "the  subversion  of  the  Torah  can  become  its  true 
fulfillment"  (54) . One  became  a good  Jew  precisely  to  the 
extent  that  one  did  not  appear  to  be  one  (45) . With 
diabolical  perserverance  and  suicidal  devotion,  Benjamin 
practiced  a political  brand  of  Sabbatianism.  The  sixth  of 
the  "Theses  on  the  Philosophy  of  History"  rewrites  the 
author's  personal  situation  in  Paris  while  researching  the 
Arcades  Project  in  theoretical  terms:  "Historical 
materialism  wishes  to  retain  that  image  of  the  past  which 
unexpectedly  appears  to  man  singled  out  by  history  at  a 
moment  of  danger"  (1969,  255) . Dangerous  times  occasion 
desperate  measures.  Benjamin  converts  the  imminent  prospect 
of  defeat  into  the  last  chance  for  a historical  triumph. 

His  writings  execute  the  will  of  a fraudulent  prophet  by 
transforming  its  false  premises  into  the  promise  of  a final 
reckoning  with  history. 

The  oblique  passes  of  Zweigleisigkeit  conceal  a clearly 
defined  objective:  to  trace  the  "absent  presence"  of  an 
invisible  force,  to  track  the  aberrant  course  of  a lost 
cause,  as  it  traverses  the  field  of  history.  Benjamin 
believes  in  a social  theory  of  ghosts.  The  dialectic  at  a 
standstill,  as  the  methodological  representation  of  a 
"double  itinerary, " both  demonstration  and  description  of 
the  critical  constellation  which  illuminates  the  present 
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"state  of  emergency,"  animates  the  objects  and  images, 
memories  and  stories,  which  occupy  the  cellar  of  historical 
consciousness.  The  anatomy  of  the  politics  of  time, 
clinically  illustrated  in  the  operation  of  the  dialectical 
image,  also  contains  a poetics,  an  aesthetic  program  for  a 
critical  historiography,  one  which  articulates  the  temporal 
equivalent  of  an  "unconscious"  element  in  history. 

The  Senses 


The  temporal  substance  of  the  dialectical  image,  its 
volatile  mix  of  imminence  and  immanence,  cannot  be  divorced 
from  its  material  expression.  The  detritus  of  the  past,  in 
its  concrete  and  empirical  form,  serves  as  the  catalyst  for 
actualizing  the  material  of  history.  One  need  only  touch 
the  discarded  article  to  reveal,  in  the  facets  of  its 
crystalline  structure,  hidden  perspectives  and  passages. 
Benjamin  adopts  a metaphorics  of  shock  to  describe  the 
conceptual  collision  imparted  by  the  dialectical  image;  it 
submits  the  matter  of  history  to  a chemical  reaction, 
effects  a potential  transformation  in  the  constitution  of 
the  social  body,  acts  upon  the  mind  with  all  the  force  of  a 
physical  sensation.  In  this  manner,  the  refracted 
perception  of  temporal  distances  and  relationships  through 
the  lens  of  the  "concrete  particular, " whereby  concept  and 
image,  cognitive  subject  and  phenomenal  object,  stand 
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congealed  in  the  dense  kernal  of  matter  Benjamin  called 
Jetztzeit , allows  one  to  recognize  with  prismatic  clarity 
the  present  cast  of  events  in  the  features  of  a past 
experienced  as  "irretrievably  lost." 

If  the  shock  of  radical  discontinuity  conveyed  by  the 

dialectical  image  heralds  the  renewed  contact  of  history  and 

time,  then  a surprising  experience  seals  their  relationship- 

-pleasure.  Agamben  identifies  pleasure,  the  most 

commonplace  of  human  sensations,  as  the  locus  for 

establishing  the  "qualitative  alteration  of  time"  implicitly 

announced  in  Benjamin's  method  of  historical  materialism. 

The  form  of  pleasure  is  heterogeneous  and  "outside  any 

measurable  duration"  (104).  But  not  above  or  beyond 

actualization  in  history: 

Contrary  to  what  Hegel  stated,  it  is  only  as  the 
source  and  site  of  happiness  that  history  can  have 
a meaning  for  man... For  history  is  not,  as  the 
dominant  ideology  would  have  it,  man's  servitude 
to  continuous  linear  time,  but  man's  liberation 
from  it... Just  as  the  full,  discontinuous,  finite 
and  complete  time  of  pleasure  must  be  set  against 
the  empty,  continuous  and  infinite  time  of  vulgar 
historicism,  so  the  chronological  time  of 
pseudohistory  must  be  opposed  by  the  cairological 
time  of  authentic  history.  (104-5) 

Agamben  also  equates  the  spur  for  action  and  awareness  with 

an  urgently  felt,  almost  physical,  need  to  grasp 

circumstances  when  he  says  that  "the  epoche  of  pleasure" 

promises  release  "from  time  not  at  the  millennium,  but  now" 


(105)  . 
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Shock  and  pleasure,  the  physical  attributes  of  a 
materialist  philosophy  of  time,  become  the  recto  and  verso 
of  Benjamin's  critical  readings  in  social  and  cultural 
history.  The  sensuous  behaviors  and  responses  of  bodily 
experience  acquire  an  increased  significance  over  and 
against  the  rational  processes  of  cognition.  Thought  is  as 
much  a matter  of  desire  and  feeling  as  it  is  a means  of 
calculation  and  contemplation.  Philosophy,  after  Marx,  is 
less  a "matter  of  logic"  than  a "logic  of  matter."  Concepts 
operate  as  much  in  things  as  they  act  upon  thought  with  a 
material  sensuousness.  Adorno  wrote  that  for  Benjamin 
"thought  presses  close  to  its  object,  as  if  through 
touching,  smelling,  tasting,  it  wanted  to  transform  itself" 

( ) . In  a similar  vein,  Susan  Buck-Morss  states,  in 

reference  to  Adorno  but  the  same  holds  for  "his  mentor, " 
that  "the  act  of  cognition  itself  had  a somatic  character" 
and  that  "the  goal  of  society  was  'sensual  happiness'" 

(1977,  83). 

Benjamin's  notion  of  critique  moves  beyond  logical 
argumentation  or  rational  demonstration  toward  an  embodied 
presentation  of  knowledge.  It  recasts  the  features  of 
dialectical  thought  in  view  of  massive  transformations  in 
technology  and  social  life.  The  phenomenal  impact  of 
technical  reproduction  upon  mass  consumption  and  popular 
culture,  along  with  the  social  organization  of  capital  and 
its  political  expression  under  Fascism,  led  Benjamin  to 
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devise  a critical  method  which  responds  to  the  urgent 
demands  of  the  state  of  emergency  "in  which  we  live." 

History  shows  that  the  ideal  identification  of  the  ratio 
with  the  Real  is  no  longer  tenable.  The  contradictory 
aspects  of  the  cultural  apparatus,  within  which  identity 
formation,  ideological  reproduction,  institutional 
practices,  and  technologies  mutually  reinforce  each  other, 
call  for  a logical  method  other  than  the  dialectical 
resolution  of  antinomies.  In  reply,  Benjamin  insists  that 
concepts  operate  as  much  in  things  as  they  act  upon  thought 
with  a material  sensuousness.  Reason  is  suffused  with  a 
sensuous  quality.  Feeling  and  knowing  are  not  necessarily 
distinct  domains. 

In  his  Artwork  essay,  Benjamin  used  the  notion  of 
"tactile  appropriation"  to  describe  this  frame  of  mind  and 
invoked  the  way  in  which  the  urban  masses  absorb  a knowledge 
of  their  surroundings,  particularly  the  architecture  and 
public  spaces  of  the  city,  through  the  habitual  and 
distracted  gestures  of  repeated  daily  contact.  The  door 
opens  on  a cognitive  awareness  of  social  and  historical 
formations  based  on  praxis  and  action,  collective  experience 
and  corporeal  perception.  The  materialist  historian 
mobilizes  the  familiar  imaginary  of  pop  practices  and 
artefacts,  with  their  mythic  rituals  and  secret  histories, 
and  gains  acces  to  an  entire  field  of  knowledge-- the  object- 
world  of  the  everyday,  the  image-sphere  of  the  popular. 
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Benjamin  discovered  the  raw  material  for  his  study  of 
the  "Ur-history"  of  modernity  in  the  transient  and  trivial 
manifestations  of  a burgeoning  consumer  culture.  So 
historical  knowledge  resides  far  more  in  the  rustle  of  a 
dress  than  in  an  idea  ( , 8) . He  draws  the  contents  of 

this  lesson  from  the  ephemeral  phenomena  of  fashion, 
commodification  and  mass  production,  the  technical  and 
aesthetic  innovations  of  photography,  the  popular  press, 
advertising  and  architecture,  the  bustle  of  urban 
experience,  the  Arcades,  Expositions  and  Interiors 
frequented  by  the  bourgeois  subject  in  the  "era  of  high 
capitalism. " 

The  emphasis  on  the  quotidian  detail,  the  mundane  or 
novel  object,  the  spectacular  images  of  commodity  fetishism, 
points  toward  a considerable  modification  in  the  typical 
approach  to  philosophical  method.  Benjamin  saw  in  the 
concrete  particularity  of  the  object  an  image  of  the 
conceptual  appearance  of  historical  truth.  The  social 
structure  inheres  in  it  as  "sedimented  history."  Buck-Morss 
recognizes  the  dialectic  movement  which  grounds  Benjamin's 
theory  of  cognition: 
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The  subject  had  to  get  out  of  subjectivity's  box 
by  giving  itself  over  to  the  object,  entering  into 
it,  as  Benjamin  had  stated  in  his  Trauerspiel 
book.  This  'immersion'  in  particularity  did  not 
lead  to  the  subject's  rediscovery  of  itself,  but 
to  the  discovery  of  the  social  structure  in  a 
particular  configuration.  (85-6) 

The  particular  was  neither  a case  of  the  general  nor  simply 

identical  to  itself;  as  dialectical  image,  it  became  "the 

very  object  constructed  in  the  materialist  presentation  of 

history . " 

Benjamin's  historical  materialism  enters  into  direct 
dialogue  here  with  the  grand  tradition  of  German  Romantic 
philosophy.  Goethe  established  the  rules  for  a 
methodological  consideration  of  the  relation  between 
particulars  and  general  in  his  metaphysical  speculations  on 
nature.  For  Goethe,  Buck-Morss  states,  "the  objective  laws 
and  regularities  of  living  organisms  were  graphically 
visible  in  their  structural  forms"  (1989,  71).  He 
understood  this  union  of  the  empirical  and  the  universal, 
appearance  and  essence,  as  a concrete  expression  of  the  ur- 
phenomena  which  govern  existence.  Georg  Simmel  recognizes 
the  philosophic  significance  of  this  conception  when  he 
writes  that: 

it  [the  ur-phenomenon]  is  none  other  than  the 
timeless  law  within  a temporal  observation;  it  is 
the  general  that  reveals  itself  immediately  in  a 
particular  form.  Because  such  a thing  exists  he 
[Goethe]  can  say:  'The  highest  thing  would  be  to 

grasp  that  everything  factual  was  already  theory. 
The  blue  of  the  sky  reveals  to  us  the  fundamental 
law  of  chromatics . One  would  never  search  for 
anything  behind  the  phenomena;  they  themselves  are 
the  theory.'  (72) 
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The  object  itself,  the  sensual  form  of  an  ideal  essence, 
becomes  the  conduit  for  the  production  of  knowledge.  The 
hermeneutic  exercise  of  interpretation  loses  its  force  when 
confronted  with  the  brute  fact  of  the  quasi-mystical  animus 
present  in  the  core  of  things.  Knowledge  flashes  up  in  the 
astonished  instant  that  characterizes  the  "eureka" 
experience  of  recognition.  Benjamin  clearly  acknowledged 
his  debt  to  Goethe  by  transferring  his  concept  "out  of  the 
realm  of  nature  and  into  that  of  history"  (73) . The 
historical  objects  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  be 
treated  as  ur-phenomena  of  contemporary  social  forms. 

As  already  noted,  the  conceptual  invention  of  the 
dialectical  image  further  revitalizes  another  old  warhorse 
of  German  philosophy  in  the  light  of  historical 
developments:  the  speculative  economy  of  the  dialectical 
method.  Benjamin's  insistence  on  the  interpretive  power  of 
images  to  make  conceptual  points  concretely  merely  fulfills 
the  textual  logic  of  Marx's  equation,  in  The  Economic  and 
Philosophic  Manuscripts  of  1844,  of  the  transformation  of 
social  relations  with  the  "complete  emancipation  of  all 
human  senses  and  qualities"  (139).  With  the  transcendence 
of  the  objective  conditions  of  class  exploitation  and 
private  property  "the  senses  [have]  therefore  become 
directly  in  their  practice  theoreticians"  (139).  The 
urgency  of  Marx's  appeal  carries  a politicized  challenge  to 
the  Idealist  position  of  Hegel's  philosophical  system,  which 
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limits  the  direction  of  conceptual  discourse  to  the  action 
of  sublation,  a movement  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract, 
from  the  accidental  to  the  essential.  The  physical  senses 
supply  the  metaphorical  system  upon  which  metaphysical 
speculation  is  based.  The  dominance  of  certain  conceptual 
habits  can  be  ascribed  to  a particular  organization  of  the 
perceptual  apparatus.  In  Esthetics . Hegel  elaborated  a 
hierarchy  of  the  senses  which  privileged  sight  and  hearing 
over  touch,  smell  and  taste  because  the  former,  the 
"theoretical  senses,"  maintain  an  ideal  distance  between  the 
subject  of  perception  and  the  object  perceived,  thus 
confirming  the  integrity  of  two  crucial  concepts  in  the 
history  of  Western  philosophy--interiori ty  and  objectivity. 
The  theoretical  senses  rely  upon  an  insubstantial  medium-- 
light  and  sound  possess  on  the  physical  plane  the  abstract 
properties  of  Spirit  and  Voice--to  transform  the  material  to 
the  ideal,  to  leave  objects  free  to  exist  for  themselves,  to 
reveal  the  essential  Being  of  the  thing-in-itself , over  and 
beyond  its  phenomenal  appearance. 

Benjamin  perceives  the  aesthetic  as  well  as  political 
implications  of  Marx's  words  when  he  wonders  in  Konvolut  M 
if  it  is  "possible  to  attain  a heightened  graphicness 
combined  with  a realization  of  the  Marxist  method?"  (6) . 
Agamben's  comments  about  the  incongruity  between  the 
traditional  conception  of  history  held  by  dialectical 
materialism  and  the  momentous  experience  of  its 
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revolutionary  temporality  apply  equally  to  the  problematic 
relationship  within  Marxist  thought  between  aesthetic  form 
and  the  expression  of  political  content.  An  ideological 
critique  of  the  forces  of  social  production  does  not 
preclude  a radical  transformation  in  the  means  of  cultural 
representation.  If  the  dialectical  image  offers  an  adequate 
solution  to  the  problem,  then,  as  an  immediate  consequence, 
less  importance  will  be  assigned  to  the  purely  abstract  and 
ideal  component  in  rational  thought.  The  systematic  logic 
of  categorization,  the  hierarchical  order  of  causal 
relations,  the  linear  expression  of  argumentation  and 
exposition,  lose  their  fundamental  philosophic  value. 

Benjamin's  critical  method  emphasizes  action  by  contact 
rather  than  action  at  a distance.  Accordingly,  he  rekindles 
the  literal  force  of  the  bodily  metaphors  which  ground 
conceptual  thought  and  rehabilitates  those  aspects  of  the 
sensorium,  particularly  the  tactile,  traditionally  excluded 
or  disqualified  from  the  domain  of  philosophical  discourse. 
As  a consequence,  the  criteria  for  knowledge  are 
substantially  revised  to  include  marginal  practices,  taboo 
subjects,  abandoned  objects,  forgotten  techniques.  Rather 
than  reflect  a cognitive  system  based  upon  the  foundational 
tropes  of  the  Western  epi  s t erne- -revelation , concentration, 
appropriation--,  all  of  which  enshrine  clarity  as  the 
touchstone  of  method  and  elevate  the  subject  to  pride  of 
place  in  the  hierarchy  of  knowledge,  the  dialectical  image 
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reacts  to  the  attractive  influence  of  the  object  by  drawing 
its  intellectual  method  from  the  thoughtless  attitudes  or 
frivolous  activities  of  distraction,  fascination  and 
mimesis.  The  mind's  best  work  often  occurs  in  a state  of 
play,  perplexity  or  confusion.  The  crisis  of  thought--the 
collapse  of  reason  as  dominated  by  the  ideal--brings 
philosophy  back  to  its  senses. 

Benjamin  creates  the  same  effect  of  perturbation  or 
excitation  in  the  conceptual  realm  as  he  managed  to  achieve 
within  the  temporal  order.  The  flash  of  the  dialectical 
image  flickers  between  two  superimposed  layers  of  historical 
time,  discontinuous  and  disjunct  in  relative  terms.  One  can 
accurately  think  of  this  portentous  constellation  of  idea 
and  event  as  a pulsation,  a temporal  oscillation,  which 
emits  shock-waves  that  explode  the  continuum  of  history.  In 
similar  fashion,  the  material  density  of  Benjamin's  thought, 
its  graphic  intensity,  shakes  to  their  foundations  the 
logical  structures  which  determine  concept  formation.  The 
dialectical  image,  as  the  consummation  of  a spirited  affair 
between  the  sensual  and  intellectual  components  of  thought, 
literally  bursts  with  the  tension  of  gratifying  such 
contradictory  impulses.  The  impact  of  Benjamin's  intimate 
encounters  with  abstract  truth  in  its  concrete  form- -the 
somatic  character  he  reintroduces  into  the  act  of  cognition- 
-arouses  a kind  of  vibration  within  the  conceptual  sphere. 

At  either  extreme,  the  traumatic  experience  of  shock  or  the 
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stimulating  effect  of  pleasure  induces  a tremulous  state  of 
agitation.  The  violence  of  the  physical  or  emotional  tremor 
which  wracks  the  body  throws  the  senses  and  mind  into  a 
commotion.  If  the  effective  functioning  of  the  perceptual 
apparatus  can  be  swayed  by  such  seismic  reverberations,  so 
to  speak,  then  the  consistent  operation  of  our  conceptual 
machinery  could  be  vulnerable  to  equally  resounding  blows. 
Philosophy  trembles  with  exquisite  anticipation  at  its  own 
decomposition . 


Media  Aesthetics 

In  addition  to  providing  the  philosophical  nexus  for  a 
materialist  representation  of  time,  and  supplying  a 
corrective  to  logical  method  by  treating  the  senses  as 
conceptual  organs  in  the  production  of  knowledge,  the 
dialectical  image  asserts  the  integral  role  of  the  aesthetic 
in  the  program  of  critical  theory.  For  Benjamin,  the 
aesthetic  as  a category  touches  upon  the  related  issues  of 
style,  methodology,  cognition,  perception  and  technical 
media.  Ultimately,  it  proposes  an  experimental  outline  for 
a theory  and  practice  of  writing  in  the  era  of  mechanical 
reproduction . 

Benjamin's  critique  of  experience  underwrites  his 
aesthetics.  The  content  of  his  cultural  analysis  remains 
inseparable  from  the  contours  of  its  style  or  form;  his 
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texts  exhibit  the  essential  relation  between  thought  and  its 
presentation  in  the  modern  context.  The  particular  density 
and  fragmentation  of  Benjamin's  writing  represents  the 
historical  situation  which  it  describes  as  a dangerous  and 
disastrous  site.  Both  the  conceptual  base  of  historicism 
and  the  conventional  model  of  dialectical  method  find  no 
support  in  the  objective  condition  of  events,  "the  state  of 
emergency  in  which  we  live."  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
standard  relation  of  thought  to  its  objects  remains 
problematic  in  the  extreme.  Representation  assumes  a 
critical  function  in  demonstrating  the  extent  to  which,  in 
Fredric  Jameson's  words,  "the  system  of  our  concepts  or  the 
system  of  the  things  to  which  those  concepts  try  to 
correspond--f atally  reintroduces  the  mirage  of  system 
itself"  (50) . If,  as  Gillian  Rose  also  claims,  concepts 
mask  social  reality,  standard  modes  of  representation  are 
inadequate  for  expressing  the  relation  of  thought  to  its 
object,  as  they  depend  upon  the  ordinary  use  of  concepts 
(12)  . 

In  view  of  the  demise  of  bourgeois  standards  of  value 
and  the  decline  in  worth  of  a humanistic  world-view,  whose 
appeal  to  the  moral  authority  of  the  individual  and  the 
State  concealed  a scarcely  veiled  justification  for  the 
cultural  conditions  which  permit  the  "emergency"  to 
continue,  the  contemporary  forms  of  modern  existence, 
impoverished  and  debased  as  they  may  be,  hold  a constructive 
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possibility  for  "training"  the  social  collective  in  breaking 
the  "mythical  structure"  of  enlightenment  thought.  If 
criticism  is  to  retain  its  political  function,  it  must  wage 
a campaign  on  two  fronts:  through  a hermenuetically  driven 
assault  on  the  ideological  categories  which  authorize  the 
reproduction  of  social  norms,  "the  mirage  of  system  itself," 
and  an  allied  reassessment  of  the  place  of  aesthetic 
representation  in  inventing  forms  and  practices  which  resist 
co-option  within  the  codified  structures  of  the  current 
social  system. 

The  importance  Benjamin  places  upon  the  aesthetic  stems 
from  his  theory  of  perception.  Nadia  Seremetakis  points  out 
that  in  Greek  "the  word  for  senses  is  aesthisis , emotion- 
feeling and  aesthetics  are  respectively  aesthima  and 
aesthitiki"  (5).  If  one  considers  that  "aesthisis  is 
defined  as  action  or  power  through  the  medium  of  the  senses, 
and  the  media  or  semia  (points,  tracks,  marks)  by  which  one 
senses,"  then  the  dialectical  image  offers  no  more  than  a 
material  form  for  the  apprehension  of  the  modern  means  of 
(re) production.  Here  the  imaginary  projections  of  the  media 
virtually  replicate  the  conceptual  scope  of  the  senses.  The 
act  of  cognition  cannot  remain  unaffected  by  the 
technologically  mediated  experience  of  sensation,  as  Bolz 
and  Van  Reijin  observe: 

Now  the  modern  age  has  progressively  given  the 
functions  of  perception  a technical  structure  and 
objectified  them.  Frameworks  and  instruments 
intrude  into  reality ...  Even  more  important  is  that 
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we  often  perceive  reality  only  through  the 
mediation  of  machines . These  frameworks  not  only 
distort  the  'natural'  face  of  the  world,  but 
preform  our  perception  of  it.  Therefore 
scientific  aesthetics,  that  is,  a doctrine  of 
perception,  must  nowadays  be  formulated  as  a 
theory  of  the  media.  (71) 

The  rhythm  of  mechanized  labor,  the  alienated  routine  of 
mass  consumption,  the  pervasive  effects  of  technological 
reproduction  at  the  factory  or  office,  in  the  movies  or  the 
press,  strictly  inhibit  the  collective  exercise  of  critical 
awareness  in  the  face  of  the  mediated  experience  of  modern 
life,  an  existence  more  thoroughly  permeated  by  the 
ideological  forms  of  capital  in  the  guise  of  dream-images 
and  fetishized  desires.  Yet,  in  the  encounter  between  human 
and  machine,  technology  and  nature,  instrumental  reason  and 
brute  matter,  a revised  consciousness  of  the  historical 
process  appears.  The  practical  activity  of  technical  work, 
the  pleasurable  distractions  of  leisure- time , and  the  manner 
in  which  they  aesthetically  organize  the  social  relations 
between  people  and  things,  hold  the  key  to  a reconstruction 
of  the  place  of  technology  in  the  formation  of  a human 
community.  Bolz  and  Van  Reijin  comment  that  such  a revision 
"would  no  longer  serve  man's  mastery  over  nature,  but  his 
(sic)  control  over  the  relationship  between  men  and  nature" 
(57).  Likewise,  the  technically  organized  collective  body, 
trained  by  the  reception  of  popular  media  forms  (film, 
radio,  advertising)  in  the  practice  and  use  of  new  tools  of 
critical  perception,  combats  the  representation  of  the 
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masses  as  an  organic  natural  force  that  expresses  the 
conformist  unity  of  a totalitarian  society. 

Authoritarianism  and  automatism  threaten  the  development  of 
social  agency  and  autonomy.  The  last  lines  of  "The  Work  of 
Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction"  characterize  the 
historical  situation  as  a desperate  contest  over  the  forces 
of  technology  and  media  which  results  in  the  aesthetic 
staging  of  politics  under  Fascism  or  the  politicized 
mobilization  of  art  in  the  service  of  Communist  revolution 
(242) . 

Hence  Benjamin's  interest  in  extrapolating  a theory  of 
cognition  and  experience  from  the  artistic  methods  of  the 
avant-garde  and  the  technical  innovations  of  modern  media. 
From  such  disparate  sources  as  the  Surrealists'  fondness  for 
the  incongruous  juxtaposition  of  images,  the  found  object, 
and  the  chance  encounter,  the  gestic  technique  and 
alienation  effect  in  Brecht's  epic  theater,  Freud's  readings 
of  the  unconscious  in  dreams,  neuroses  and  everyday  life, 
the  "anthropological"  research  of  the  College  of  Sociology 
into  the  sacred,  the  festive,  mimesis  and  the  fetish, 
Benjamin  drew  evidence  and  support  for  his  own  mission  of 
"rescuing  critique" : the  critical  recuperation  of  the 
material  forms  of  mass  culture  as  politically  useful 
implements  in  the  construction  of  a popular  historical 
consciousness.  He  found  the  vehicle  for  this  salvage 
operation  in  the  domain,  generally  suppressed  within  the 
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philosophical  tradition,  of  the  aesthetic,  the  poetic  and 
the  popular. 

An  effective  philosophical  analysis  of  industrial 

culture  and  consumer  society  employs  the  confrontation 

between  art  and  technology  as  an  instrument  of  political 

transformation.  Buck-Morss  claims  that  the  forms  of 

capitalist  production  contain  the  structural  and  material 

principles  of  socialist  culture: 

It  could  be  said  that  for  Benjamin  progressive 
cultural  practice  entails  bringing  both  technology 
and  imagination  out  of  their  mythic  dream  states, 
through  making  conscious  the  collective's  desire 
for  social  utopia,  and  the  potential  of  the  new 
nature  [technology]  to  achieve  it  by  translating 
that  desire  into  the  'new  language'  of  its 
material  forms.  (125) 

The  future  of  criticism  depends  upon  realizing  the  potential 
of  the  creative  processes  which  "lie  concealed  in  machines" 
and  congealed  within  the  reified  appearance  of  the 
commodity-object.  So  it  is  that  the  reflection  of  a neon 
sign  in  a puddle  on  the  road  tells  us  as  much  about  the 
modern  world  than  an  economic  or  cultural  analysis  of  its 
message.2  For  this  reason,  Benjamin  turns  to  the  expressive 
novelties  and  technical  innovations  of  architecture, 
advertising,  journalism,  fashion,  photography,  but,  most  of 
all,  film,  as  the  source  for  a method  that  converts  the 
symbolic  and  stylistic  mechanisms  of  the  new  media 
technologies  into  a "natural"  language  for  the  writing  of 
history . 
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Bolz  and  Van  Reijin  contend  that  cinema,  the  most 
famous  of  the  "machines  of  the  visible, " in  "altering  the 
observer's  relation  to  the  world  of  space  and  time"  achieves 
its  effects  by  "deepen [ing]  perception  rather  than 
interpreting  the  meaning  of  the  perceived"  (75) . Confronted 
with  the  cinematic  penetration  of  reality,  criticism  no 
longer  assures  a contemplative  space  or  affords  an  objective 
stance.  The  pace  with  which  gestures  and  images  assault  the 
senses  on  the  street  or  screen  frustrates  the  measured 
responses  of  distanced  observation  and  encourages  an 
interested  though  disengaged  attitude  of  active 
interrogation  and  involvement.  Under  these  conditions, 
critical  awareness  depends  less  upon  the  impersonal 
detachment  of  the  eye  than  the  intimate  contact  of  touch. 
Benjamin  learns  from  the  new  media  that  the  principle  of 
sensation  supports  an  intelligble  structure  "for  film,"  as 
Bolz  and  Van  Reijen  comment,  "is  not,  like  the  bourgeois 
work  of  art,  the  object  of  a theoretical  judgment;  it  is  the 
instrument  of  a practical  exercise"  (75). 

The  camera  treats  "the  act  of  seeing"  as  a technical 
operation,  a mechanical  intervention  which  results  in  "a 
functional  alteration  in  the  apparatus  of  human  perception" 
(76).  The  lens  magnifies,  distorts,  transforms  our  familiar 
view  of  reality.  Benjamin  describes  the  space  discovered 
through  the  medium  of  the  cinematic  image  as  the  "optical 
unconscious."  Film  strips  objects  of  their  aura  or  invests 
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them  with  a strange,  new,  fascination.  A trivial  detail,  a 
striking  feature,  a gesture,  an  expression,  prolonged  or 
enlarged  by  photographic  means,  framed,  cropped,  cut  from 
the  surrounding  environment,  appear  at  last  as  fateful 
augurs  of  a demy thologi zed  world.  The  capacity  to  distend 
temporal  and  spatial  relationships  through  film  instigates  a 
cognitive  and  perceptual  revolution  which,  for  Benjamin, 
anticipates  the  conditions  for  social  transformation.  The 
power  of  cinema  serves  as  "the  motor  of  the  analysis  of 
things,"  a technological  device  for  the  "dehabitualization 
of  everyday  life"  (52).  Film  opens  an  "immense  and 
unexpected  field  of  action"  as  it  blows  apart,  with  "the 
dynamite  of  a tenth  of  a second, " hidebound  notions  about 
the  "structural  formation"  of  the  material  world  and  the 
social  subject.3  So  Benjamin  uses  the  aesthetic  and 
technical  properties  of  film  as  the  model  for  a politicized 
engagement  with  the  forms  of  modern  existence. 

The  concept  of  defamiliarization  had  found  earlier 
expression  in  the  field  of  literary  criticism.  The  work  of 
the  Russian  Formalists  presages  Benjamin's  investigation  of 
media  aesthetics.  Victor  Shklovsky  defined  the  primary 
function  of  art  as  ostraneniye , which  translates  literally 
as  "making  strange."  In  "Art  and  Technique"  (1917),  he 
claims  that: 

...art  exists  that  one  may  recover  the  sensation 
of  life;  it  exists  to  make  one  feel  things,  to 
make  the  stone  stony.  The  purpose  of  art  is  to 
impart  the  sensation  of  things  as  they  are 
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perceived  and  not  as  they  are  known.  The 
technique  of  art  is  to  make  objects  "unfamiliar," 
to  make  forms  difficult,  to  increase  the 
difficulty  and  length  of  perception  because  the 
process  of  perception  is  an  aesthetic  end  in 
itself  and  must  be  prolonged.  (12) 

Shklovsky  proposed,  according  to  Leo  Charney,  that  "through 

aesthetic  perception,  defamiliarization  would  return  the 

subject's  awareness  of  sensation"  (288). 4 Film  merely 

intensifies  the  moment  of  disjuncture  between  the  ordinary 

reception  of  physical,  emotional,  social  experience  and  an 

indescribable  sense  of  the  "strangeness"  of  inner  life  and 

external  reality. 

Before  the  advent  of  sound  and  the  institution  of  a 
system  of  narrative  codes  which  insured  continuity  and 
verisimilitude,  the  disruptive,  destabilizing,  potential  of 
the  cinematic  image  received  considerable  attention.  The 
theoretical  writings  and  films  of  Benjamin's  contemporaries, 
as  different  as  Jean  Epstein  and  Sergei  Eisenstein,  regard 
cinema  as  a medium  which  permits  both  intellectual  judgment 
and  sensual  enjoyment,  critical  analysis  and  poetic 
expression,  the  reconciliation  of  artistic  and  scientific 
method,  aesthetic  and  political  representation.  Annette 
Michelson  explains  that  the  prevailing  attitude  recognized 
cinema's  capacity  to  " f acilitat [e]  an  epistemological 
inquiry  of  unprecedented  immediacy  and  power"  (31).  She 
quotes  a passage  from  Epstein's  "The  Universe  Head  over 
Heels"  to  illustrates  the  discourse  of  metaphysical 
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speculation  and  empirical  observation  which  characterized 
much  early  film  theory: 

Now,  the  cinematograph  seems  to  be  a mysterious 
mechanism  intended  to  assess  the  false  accuracy  of 
Zeno ' s famous  argument  about  the  arrow,  intended 
for  the  analysis  of  the  subtle  metamorphosis  of 
stasis  into  mobility,  of  emptiness  into  solid,  of 
continuous  into  discontinuous,  a transformation  as 
stupefying  as  the  generation  of  life  from 
inanimate  elements.  (33) 

Epstein's  formulation  combines  esoteric  and  ecstatic 
declaration  with  objective  and  exact  description. 

Similarly,  his  definition  of  the  specific  element  of 
cinema,  photogenie , emphasizes  the  abstract  and  concrete 
aspects  of  the  medium.  Photogenie  baffles  rational 
comprehension,  beggars  logical  description.  It  passes  in  a 
moment,  it  always  appears  in  motion.  Epstein  insists  that 
"there  are  no  inactive  feelings,  that  is,  not  displacing 
themselves  in  space;  there  are  no  invariable  feelings,  that 
is,  not  displacing  themselves  in  time"  (287).  Photogenie  is 
the  filmic  residue  of  change  in  space  and  time.  On  film,  a 
face,  a smile,  radiate  an  inscrutable  beauty,  glow  with  an 
evanescent  and  ephemeral  quality.  After  the  manner  of 
ostraneniye,  the  object  on  screen,  imbued  with  an 
exceptional  intensity,  elicits  an  indefinible  sensation  that 
normally  escapes  attention  in  everyday  life.  Charney 
repeats  that  "in  the  mechanically  reproduced  image,  we  resee 
something  f amiliar . . . that  our  habituated  perceptions  cannot 
discover"  (288).  Film  restructures  the  viewers' 
consciousness  of  the  phenomenal  world. 
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Sergei  Eisenstein,  the  famous  Soviet  director,  further 

grants  cinema  the  power  to  present  and  interpret  social  and 

natural  facts  according  to  a method  and  language  specific  to 

the  medium.  The  film  image  not  only  records  the  visual 

imprint  of  a physical  object,  action  or  event,  but  also 

reveals  its  conceptual  and  ideological  structure. 

Eisenstein  proposed  a cinematic  method  that  condemns  the 

passive  reproduction  of  the  real  in  favor  of  an  active 

construction  of  meaning.  Intellectual  montage  consists  in 

the  assemblage  of  separate  fragments  of  reality  and  their 

reconstitution  into  a sequence  which  "creates  a new  quality 

of  the  whole  from  a juxtaposition  of  the  separate  parts" 

(Eisenstein,  238).  Montage  functions  discursively  as 

opposed  to  representationally . It  advances  a series  of 

ideological  propositions  rather  than  submits  a set  of  visual 

descriptions.  Eisenstein  felt  that  the  most  successful 

expression  of  his  montage  technique  occurred  in  October 

(1927)  when  he  arranged  a number  of  idols  and  fetishes,  from 

Christ  on  the  cross  to  an  Eskimo  figure,  in  such  a way  as  to 

produce  "a  treatise  on  deity" : 

The  conflict  in  this  case  was  between  the  concept 
and  the  symbolisation  of  God.  While  idea  and 
image  appear  to  accord  completely  in  the  first 
statue  shown,  the  two  elements  move  further  from 
each  other  with  each  successive  image. 

Maintaining  the  denotation  of  'god, ' the  images 
increasingly  disagree  with  our  concept  of  God, 
inevitably  leading  to  individual  conclusions  about 
the  true  nature  of  all  deities.  (62) 
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The  flow  of  images  determines  the  process  of  thought. 
Eisenstein  believed  that  montage,  while  certainly  used  here 
for  ideological  ends,  establishes  a cinematic  language  which 
"achiev[es]  direct  forms  for  ideas,  systems,  and  concepts, 
without  any  need  for  transitions  or  paraphrases"  (63). 

To  my  knowledge,  Benjamin  comments  nowhere  explicitly 

upon  Eisenstein 's  theory  of  montage,  but  he  was  obviously 

attracted  by  the  formal  and  conceptual  properties  of  such  a 

method  of  composition.  His  eye  for  detail,  his  feel  for 

the  material  object,  encouraged  the  presentation  of  theory 

in  concrete  facts,  a tendency  he  was  later  criticized  for  by 

Adorno.  The  montage  principle  permitted  him: 

to  build  up  the  large  structures  out  of  the 
smallest,  precisely  fashioned  structural  elements. 
Indeed,  to  detect  the  crystal  of  the  total  event 
in  the  analysis  of  the  individual  moment. 

(1983-84,  6) 

He  applies  the  cinematic  technique  to  "the  trash  of 
history."  Ultimately,  one  "need  say  nothing.  Only  show" 

(5) . The  image  carries  its  own  commentary  written  in  the 
characters  of  a visibly  material  language.  Benjamin  looked 
to  the  forms  of  the  new  technical  media  to  decipher  its 
message . 

Notes 


1.  Cornelius  Castoriadis  defines  cairological  time  as 
follows : 

Time  is  that  which  there  is  kairos  (propitious 
instant  and  critical  interval,  the  opportunity  to 
take  a decision) . Kairos  is  that  in  which  there 
is  not  much  time. . .Time  is  only  that  in  which 
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there  is  occasion  and  opportunity  for  acting. 
(Ulmer  1989,  112) 

The  kairos,  a Stoic  term,  resembles  Benjamin's  time  of  the 
now,  Jeztzei t,  because  it  "distills  different  times" 

(Agamben  101)  in  the  moment  and  rejects  the  deferral  of  a 
"full"  present. 

2.  Buck-Morss  devotes  a useful  section  of  The  Dialectics  of 
Seeing  (221-252)  to  "the  theoretical  paradoxes"  of 
Benjamin's  thought  and  the  various  interpretations  of  his 
methodology.  His  two  close  friends,  Gershom  Scholem,  the 
Jewish  scholar  of  the  Kabbala,  and  Theodor  Adorno,  the 
Marxist  cultural  critic,  represent  the  seemingly 
irreconcilable  extremes  of  mystical  and  materialist 
commentary,  mythic  and  historical  analysis,  which  determine 
the  structure  of  the  dialectical  image.  Rolf  Tiedemann  also 
confronts  Benjamin's  attempt  to  combine  such  incompatible 
discourses  in  his  essay  "Historical  Materialism  or  Political 
Messianism?  An  Interpretation  of  the  Theses  'On  the  Concept 
of  History . ' " 

3 . One  Wav  Street 

4.  "The  Work  of  Art  in  the  Age  of  Mechanical  Reproduction." 
Illuminations  p 236. 

5.  Similarly,  Brecht,  whose  influence  upon  Benjamin's  work 
was  significant,  employed  the  principle  of  verfremdung  or 
alienation  to  develop  the  public's  consciousness  of  the 
social  and  political  function  of  art.  Epic  theater  favored 
an  "art  of  interruption"  that  forced  the  viewer  to  question 
the  conventional  techniques  of  performance  and  reception  as 
products  of  an  ideological  and  conceptual  system  of 
representation.  In  this  way,  defamiliarization  prompts 
individual  analysis  and  collective  agency. 


CHAPTER  2 

MONTAGE:  HISTORY  + CINEMA 


Happiness  and  Catastrophe:  JLG 

In  a series  of  recent  interviews,  Jean-Luc  Godard 

insists  that  cinema  has  yet  to  accomplish  its  true  mission: 

the  invention  of  montage.  Painting  succeeded  in  reproducing 

perspective,  the  novel  introduced  psychology  to  narrative. 

Film  too  promised  a new  take  on  reality.  But  the  real 

object  of  cinema  disappeared  in  the  due  course  of  historical 

events.  Godard  explains  his  theory  with  a story.  He  finds 

a scene  to  represent  the  unattainable  idea  of  montage. 

George  Stevens,  a Hollywood  director,  shot  the  first  footage 

of  the  concentration  camps  at  Auschwitz  and  Ravensbruck. 

After  the  war,  Stevens  filmed  a young  Elizabeth  Taylor  in  A 

Place  in  the  Sun  (1951) . In  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema,  la 

(1988),  Godard  inserts  a tender  interlude  into  an  elegiac 

meditation  on  the  Holocaust--on  the  shores  of  a lake,  Taylor 

cradles  Montgomery  Clift  in  her  arms.  Godard  fades  from  the 

stacked  corpses  in  the  ovens  to  Taylor's  peaceful  smile.  He 

justifies  such  an  audacious  association  to  Serge  Daney: 

In  A Place  in  the  Sun,  there's  a deep  feeling  of 
happiness  that  I've  rarely  encountered  in  other 
films,  even  much  better  ones.  It's  a simple 
secular  feeling  of  happiness,  one  moment  with 
Elizabeth  Taylor.  And  when  I found  out  that 
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Stevens  had  filmed  the  camps  and  that  for  the 
occasion  Kodak  had  given  him  their  first  roles  of 
16mm  color  film,  that  explained  to  me  how  he  could 
do  that  close-up  of  Elizabeth  Taylor  that  radiated 
a kind  of  shadowed  happiness. . . (165) 

Godard  refers  to  the  same  scene  in  an  interview  with  Gavin 

Smith  as  an  example  of  "historical  montage"  (38) . Film 

exposes  the  brutal  reality  of  human  suffering  in  the 

interval  between  the  beauty  of  a smile  and  the  hell  of  the 

Final  Solution.  Montage  constructs  an  image  of  history  in 

light  of  the  extreme  variation  between  a vision  of  happiness 

and  a sense  of  catastrophe. 

Cinema  serves  as  the  ideal  instrument  for  representing 
the  "dubious"  nature  of  historical  relations.  The  technical 
procedure  of  montage  supplies  the  formula  for  a conceptual 
principle.  It  contains  the  promise  of  a method.  For 
Godard,  the  capacity  of  an  image  to  project  in  two  different 
directions  at  once,  to  display  two  distinct  senses  of 
meaning,  assumes  the  status  of  a rule.  His  theory  of 
montage  depends  upon  drawing  a set  of  connections  from  a 
relationship  of  looks.  But,  as  he  tells  Smith,  an  image 
does  not  exist.  It  is  subject  to  the  law  of  "Stereo,"  a 
conceptual  figure  created  by  Godard  to  describe  the  drama  of 
projection  and  reflection  that  circumscribes  the  look:  "the 
image  is  the  relation  with  me  looking  at  it  dreaming  up  a 
relation  to  someone  else"  (38) . In  a scene  from  JLG/JLG 
(1994) , he  draws  a diagram  to  illustrate  the  geometry  of 
attraction  and  aversion  which  constitutes  the  image: 
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Stereo  is  made  for  dogs 
and  blind  people.  They 
always  project  like  this 
but  they  should  project 
this  way.  Because  they 
project  like  this, 
because  I,  who  listen 
and  watch,  am  here, 
because  I receive  this 
projection  as  I face  it, 
because  I reflect  it 
back,  I am  in  the 
position  described  by 
this  figure.  This  is 
the  figure  of  stereo. 


The  points  locate  the  various  angles  from  which  an  image  can 

be  viewed.  The  "sight  lines"  form  a triangulated  force- 

field  of  desire.  But,  as  Pascal's  revision  of  Euclidean 

geometry  proves,  a change  in  perspective  turns  a given 

formal  system  on  its  head.  A second  set  of  coordinates  can 

be  plotted  on  top  of  the  original  grid.  Graphically,  their 

conjunction  traces  the  outlines  of  a star.  History  is  the 

science  of  calculating  the  relative  influence  that  this 

eternal  symbol  casts  over  the  horizon  of  events: 

There  was  Euclid  and  then 
there  was  Pascal,  Pascal 
who  reflected  and  this  is 
the  mystical  hexagram.  But 
in  history,  in  the  history 
of  History,  there  was 
Germany  which  projected 
Israel.  Israel  reflected 
this  projection  and  Israel 
found  its  cross.  And  the 
law  of  stereo  continues. 

Israel  projected  the 
Palestinian  people  and  the 
Palestinian  people  in  turn 
bore  their  cross.  That  is 
the  true  legend  of  stereo. 
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An  idea  of  the  image  arises  in  the  profound  abyss  which 
separates  such  contrary  positions.  Montage  takes  the 
measure  of  the  unfathomable  gulf  which  lies  at  the  heart  of 
historical  knowledge.  Cinema  becomes  uniquely  identified 
with  History.  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  the  Holocaust,  Israel 
and  Palestine,  Rimbaud  and  Marshal  Petain--montage  entails 
putting  the  two  together  to  tell  a story.1 

The  axiom  from  the  days  of  the  Dziga  Vertov  Group  and 
Six  Fois  Deux  (1976) --pas  une  image  juste,  juste  une  image-- 
translates  in  JLG/ JLG  to  the  claim  that  an  image  acquires 
its  strength  when  "the  association  of  ideas  is  distant, 
distant  and  right  (juste) . " An  evening  in  front  of  the 
telly  provides  a simple  demonstration  of  this  point.  Godard 
watches  TV  on  a video  monitor  and  a screen  simultaneously. 

A string  of  random  images  flicker  in  and  out  of  synch  as  he 
zaps  through  the  channels.  At  times,  the  fractured  sequence 
of  words  and  pictures  seems  to  snap  into  focus . The 
voiceover  underscores  the  sense  of  dislocation.  Godard 
comments  on  the  flow  of  images  supports  his  conception  of 
montage : 


The  image  is  a pure  creation  of  the  mind.  It 
cannot  be  born  of  a comparison  but  from  drawing 
together  two  distant  realities.  The  more  the  ties 
between  these  realities  are  distant  and  right 
{juste)  the  stronger  the  image  will  be.  Two 
realities  with  no  ties  cannot  be  usefully  drawn 
together.  No  image  is  created.  An  image  is  not 
strong  because  it  is  brutal  or  fantastic,  but 
because  the  association  of  ideas  is  distant, 
distant  and  right. 
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The  customary  distinction  which  separates  the  smile  of 
Elizabeth  Taylor  off  from  the  disaster  of  the  Holocaust 
actually  attests  to  their  unbearable  proximity.  Montage 
sees  a conjunction  in  the  discordant  clash  of  such 
incongruous  images  without  ever  seeking  to  resolve  their 
irreconcilable  difference.  Rather  than  oversee  the 
production  of  resemblances  (metaphor) , it  orchestrates  a 
process  of  radical  distanciation . Elizabeth  Taylor's  smile 
is  not  like  the  grimacing  rictus  of  a skull.  They  are 
terribly  different.  It's  the  gulf  between  that  Godard  makes 
visible.  He  superimposes  one  upon  the  other  to  literally 
show  how  both  "realities"  overlap.  Like  a blight  or  a 
blossom,  each  appears  to  inhabit  the  other. 

Godard  pushes  this  experimental  strategy  to  its  logical 
extreme  in  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema,  often  to  stunning  effect. 
For  instance,  he  mixes  newsreel  footage  of  a prisoner's 
death  by  firing  squad  with  a dance  scene  from  An  American  in 
Paris  (Minnelli/Kelly,  1951).  A guard  ties  the  blindfold 
over  the  condemned  man's  eyes  as  Gene  Kelly  and  Leslie  Caron 
execute  their  movements  with  grace.  The  gradual  inscription 
of  a phrase  on  the  screen  punctuates  the  slow  motion  rhythm 
of  the  partners'  respective  actions:  "Never  shall  I 
forget/the  blood/ foretold  by  the  crimson/of  a kiss."  The 
"montage"  sequence  follows  the  choreographed  gestures  of 
love  and  death.  The  oscillation  between  musical  routine  and 
war  reportage  remains  consistent  with  Godard's  cherished 
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maxim  that  cinematic  truth  combines  the  poles  of  documentary 
and  fiction:  "Cinema,  Truffaut  said,  is  spectacle--Melies-- 
and  research--Lumiere"  (1972,  181). 

These  willful  constructions,  and  others  like  them, 
suggest  the  rudiments  of  a conceptual  technique.  The 
unspeakable,  the  unrepresentable,  obtains  expressible  form 
at  the  extreme  limits  of  comprehension.  A visual  image  or 
mental  picture  composed  of  the  most  antithetical  elements 
inspires  a clinical  depiction  or  lyrical  expression  of  the 
least  intelligible  aspects  of  experience.  The 
contentiousness  of  the  association  enhances  its  critical 
acuity. 


An  Art  of  the  Encounter 


Gilles  Deleuze  has  commented  on  Godard's  attempts  to 

thwart  the  comfortable  assumption  of  a habitual  perception 

or  predictable  representation:  to  wrest  "a  real  image  from 

cliches"  (21).  According  to  Deleuze,  the  image  regularly 

functions  as  an  alibi  for  a exercise  in  evasion  or  denial: 

We  have  schemata  for  turning  away  when  it  is  too 
unpleasant,  for  prompting  resignation  when  it  is 
terrible  and  for  assimilating  when  it  is  too 
beautiful. . .As  Bergson  says,  we  do  not  perceive 
the  thing  or  image  in  its  entirety,  we  always 
perceive  less  of  it,  we  perceive  only  what  we  are 
interested  in  perceiving,  or  rather  what  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  perceive,  by  virtue  of  our 
economic  interests,  ideological  beliefs  and 
psychological  demands.  We  therefore  normally 
perceive  only  cliches.  (20) 
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After  all,  how  can  words  or  images  possibly  do  justice  to 
the  Holocaust.  Any  moral  response  is  reduced  to  the  level 
of  an  automatic  reflex.  "It  means  nothing,"  as  Godard  says 
about  Schindler's  List  (Smith,  32) . The  standard  patterns 
of  visual  representation  reproduced  by  the  media  promote  an 
attitude  of  cultural  amensia  and  critical  illiteracy.  They 
further  the  communication  of  received  ideas.  An  historical 
explanation  or  political  description  remains  beyond  the 
brief  of  film  and  television  as  long  as  they  refuse  to  show 
what  exceeds  the  frame.  A schematic  expression  of 
understanding  can  not  grasp  the  unjustifiable  existence  of 
the  world,  the  inexplicable  character  of  things  and  events. 
Godard's  work  aims  to  show  that  which  a narrowed  range  of 
vision  renders  literally  imperceptible  in  the  image. 

His  method  consists  in  countering  metaphorical 
approximation  with  literal  demonstration.  One  does  not 
compare  school  to  a prison  by  pointing  out  their 
resemblance.  A series  of  cuts  from  one  site  to  the  other 
would  only  establish  "a  confused  relation  between  two  clear 
images"  (21).  In  this  instance,  a conservative  application 
of  the  montage  technique  amounts  to  the  mechanical 
repetition  of  an  obvious  formula.  Better  to  disclose  the 
"separate  elements  and  relations  which  elude  us  at  the  heart 
of  an  unclear  image"  (21) . Roughly  translated  into  the 
language  of  film,  Althusser's  famous  dictum-- " Ideology 
represents  the  imaginary  relationship  of  individuals  to 
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their  real  conditions  of  existence"  (36) --would  mean  "an 
image  reproduces  an  ideological  representation  of  existing 
social  relations."  Something  is  missing.  For  Godard,  a 
school  is  and  is  not  a school.  The  prison  appears  where  the 
gap  between  seeing  and  saying  suddenly  becomes  evident,  just 
as  a smile  bears  the  mark  of  disaster. 

A common  image  continues  to  validate,  in  however 
diminished  a form,  the  knowledge  of  the  full  picture 
consistently  withheld  under  the  terms  of  a regulated  and 
recognizible  system  of  representation.  Deleuze  gives 
another  example.  After  visiting  a factory,  in  Europa  51, 
Ingrid  Bergmann's  transfigured  character  says  "I  thought  I 
was  seeing  convicts."  Work  appears  intolerable,  mechanized 
labor  criminal.  Rossellini  refuses  to  condone  the  social 
fact  of  exploitation  by  reverting  to  a routine  platitude: 
"One  needs  to  work  for  a living."  His  political  conviction 
complements  the  demands  of  an  aesthetic  condition:  a 
cinematic  vision  which  strains  toward  that  which  escapes 
perception  in  the  image.  The  most  ordinary  scene  contains 
an  insufferable  burden  of  "truth"  that  threatens  to 
overwhelm  or  annihilate  those  acceptable  codes  of  filmic 
representation  which  subordinate  the  image  to  action  or 
narration . 2 

Deleuze  proposes  a cinema  where  time  and  thought,  the 
virtual  constituents  of  the  image,  are  mediated  through  a 
purely  optical  situation  (18).  He  introduces  his  conception 
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of  the  "time-image"  with  a reference  to  Zavattini's 
definition  of  neo-realism  as  "an  art  of  the  encounter"  (1). 
In  Umberto  D (De  Sica,  1952),  a young  maid,  still  half 
asleep,  begins  the  day  in  her  cold,  barren  kitchen.  She  has 
to  flush  the  ants  out  of  the  water  fountain  before  she  can 
wash  her  face.  She  starts  to  prepare  coffee  then  sits  back 
down... "and  her  eyes  meet  her  pregnant  woman's  belly,  and  it 
is  as  though  all  the  misery  in  the  world  were  going  to  be 
born... the  eyes,  the  belly,  that  is  what  an  encounter  is" 
(1-2).  No  reaction  is  possible.  No  commentary  is 
necessary.  The  young  woman  is  helpless  before  her 
situation.  The  harsh  facts  of  a typical  reality  are  imbued 
with  exceptional  poignancy.  An  unremarkable  girl  invests 
her  world  with  profound  significance.3  What  is  shown?  A 
modest  scene  in  all  its  visual  poverty.  What  is  seen? 
Seeing.  That  which  is  unbearable  or  unaccountable  in  the 
image  appears.  Despite  the  blatant  contradiction,  the  long 
take,  and  the  stillness  with  which  the  camera  regards  the 
young  maid's  gestures,  closely  approaches,  in  its  respect 
for  the  irreconcilable  "distances"  which  meet  in  the  image, 
what  Godard  intends  by  montage . 4 

The  neorealist  reverence  before  the  secret  life  of  the 
visible  does  not  countenance  a blind  faith  in  the  order  of 
appearances.  Godard  admits  to  a shared  belief  in  the 
testamentary  powers  of  the  cinema  when  he  asserts  that  it 
"is  neither  an  art  nor  a technique,  but  a mystery."5 


But  he 
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does  not  imply  an  attitude  of  mystification.  While  quite 
capable  of  attaining  a moral,  existential  or  spiritual 
rigor,  the  focus  of  Godard's  observations  tend  toward  the 
historical  and  the  political.  The  act  of  seeing,  rather 
than  assume  the  quality  of  an  illumination,  reflects  the 
perspicacity  of  a persistent  vision. 

Godard  believes  that  cinema  allows  seeing  and  saying  to 
occur  at  one  and  the  same  time  (165).  Recognition  involves 
thinking  while  you  look.  The  spectacular  assumption  of  the 
image  betrays  an  inability  to  recognize  the  obvious  fact  of 
its  artificial  construction.  As  a visual  document,  film  and 
video  offer  a selective  record,  a limited  view,  of  an 
already  proscribed  "reality."  The  order  of  images 
corroborates  the  visual  logic  of  the  system.  The  active 
pleasure  of  looking  succumbs  to  the  passive  indulgence  of 
watching,  the  satisfactory  performance  of  a mechanical 
operation.  A cinematic  description  of  events  and  actions, 
one  which  functions,  in  Deleuze's  words,  as  a medium  of 
"criticism  and  compassion"  (19),  demands  a Copernicann 
revolution  in  the  politics  of  representation. 

In  fact,  Godard  invokes  Copernicus  directly  as  an 

accidental  figure  in  an  instructive  scenario  he  devises  to 

illustrate  the  productive  effect  of  montage: 

If  you  say  that  around  1540  Copernicus  introduced 
the  idea  that  the  Sun  no  longer  revolved  around 
the  Earth,  and  if  you  say  that  a few  years  later, 
Vesalius  published  De  corporis  humanis  fabrica, 
which  shows  the  inside  of  the  human  body,  the 
skeleton  and  ecorches,  well,  then,  you  have 
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Copernicus  in  one  book  and  Vesalius  in 
another ...  And  then  four  hundred  years  later  you 
have  Frangois  Jacob  who  says  'The  same  year, 
Copernicus  and  Vesalius...'  well,  Jacob  isn't 
doing  biology  anymore,  he's  doing  cinema.  And 
that's  what  history  really  is.  (Daney,  160) 

The  pragmatic  results  of  such  a speculative  fancy  become 

plain  when  applied  to  the  current  context  of  media  culture. 

Godard  sees  ample  evidence  for  cinema's  failure  to  "find" 

montage  in  the  imagery  and  commentary  of  television 

programming : 

It's  obvious  when  you  watch  an  anchorwoman  speak 
about  Afghanistan  and  the  commuter-train  strike 
and  things  like  that.  If  the  cinema  had  been  able 
to  grow  up  and  become  an  adult- -instead  of 
remaining  a child  managed  by  adults--she  would 
talk  about  them  as  if  they  were  Copernicus  and 
Vesalius  and  that  would  be  clearer.  (161) 

The  TV  screen  neutralizes  that  possibility  by  reducing  the 

historical  reality  of  its  images  to  the  bare  minimum  and 

limiting  the  imaginary  relation  between  them  to  the  vaguest 

of  connections.  Montage,  on  the  other  hand,  would  establish 

a process  for  screening  history  through  the  material  of  the 

image . 

"Today  in  Kabul..."  and  "hundreds  of  stranded  Parisian 
commuters..."  affirm  the  indifferent  statements  of  a 
homogenous  discourse.  They  blindly  reflect  the  outlook  of 
an  uncritical  vision.  Godard,  by  contrast,  advocates  a 
distinct  announcement  of  their  accidental  dif f erence ( s ) . He 
acknowledges  their  coincidental  existence,  their  imaginary 
connection.  The  real  story  of  Afghan  rebels  and  striking 
workers  is  more  effectively  told  by  literally  exhibiting 
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their  status  as  images.  In  practice,  Godard  creates  the 
"live"  connection  between  the  look  in  action  and  a thought 
at  work  by  breaking  down,  mixing  up,  disconnecting, 
recombining,  the  various  elements  of  disparate  images.  The 
moujahidine  and  the  French  citizen  may  then  enter  into  a 
relation  of  potential  detente.  Their  tete-a-tete  takes  the 
form  of  "a  visual  alliance,"  a term  Philippe  Dubois  uses  to 
describe  Godard's  technical  manipulation  of  images  through 
superimposition  and  dissolves.  Dubois  sums  up  Godard's 
method  as  an  attempt  "to  bring  together,  actively,  in  the 
mixing  of  images,  in  order  to  be  able  to  see"  (173) . The 
power  of  thought--the  ability  to  make  connections  and  draw 
conclusions--inheres  in  the  act  of  vision.  Montage,  as 
Godard  conceives  it,  permits  the  instant  realization  of 
perception  (seeing)  and  cognition  (thinking) . 

A Cinematic  Poetics  of  the  Mix 


So  far  I have  discussed  Godard's  reinvention  of  montage 
solely  in  terms  of  its  conceptual  features.  His  formal  and 
technical  innovations,  however,  meet  a deep-seated  need  on 
the  part  of  cinema  to  confront  "the  transformation  of 
images "( 189 ) . Montage--cinema ' s beau  souci-- does  not  remain 
untouched  by  the  radical  development  of  electronic  media. 

In  fact,  since  1974,  when  he  first  incorporated  video  into 
film,  Godard  has  fully  mobilized  the  powers  of  cinema  in  a 
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comprehensive  engagement  with  major  transformations  in  the 
function,  composition,  presentation  and  accessibility  of 
images.6  As  part  of  a superambitious  plan  to  fulfill  the 
task  of  montage,  Godard  began  to  absorb  the  properties  and 
devices  of  the  new  media  in  order  to  renew  the  art  of 
cinema.  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema,  for  example,  while  mourning 
the  death  of  the  medium,  refashions  montage  in  the  light  of 
televisual,  video  and  digital  technology.  Video  completes 
the  project  of  cinema,  or,  as  the  title  of  Dubois'  essay 
proclaims,  "video  thinks  what  cinema  creates." 

The  mixed  use  of  film  and  video  inspires  a great 
breakthrough  in  cinematic  representation.  Godard  liberates 
montage  from  the  work  of  suture,  from  the  limited  operation 
of  "cut  and  splice."  Editing  now  occupies  a totally 
integrated  function  within  the  actual  film.  The  spasmodic 
rhythm  and  choppy  action  which  pervades  sound  and  image 
tracks  in  the  later  works  imitates  the  rapid  whirr  of  the 
tape-heads,  the  blur  of  accelerated  motion,  as  the  ribbon  of 
film  speeds  back  and  forth  at  the  editing  bench.  Changes  in 
speed  and  direction,  no  longer  considered  a mere  accessory 
of  the  post-production  process,  extend,  deform,  condense  the 
duration  and  pacing  of  any  scene,  thereby  disclosing  a new 
dimension  in  the  filmic  image,  a deep  material  quality  of 
the  medium.  The  combination  of  forms--video  effects  within 
the  cinematic  f rame- -produces  a wondrous  array  of  devices 
that  alter  the  composition  of  the  filmic  image:  rewind  and 
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fast  forward,  slow  motion,  freeze  frame,  double  exposure  and 
superimpositions,  wipes,  keying,  split  screen,  titles  and 
texts,  strobe-like  flashes,  rapid-fire  cuts,  staccato 
rhythms,  sudden  lurches  and  jumps  in  motion,  distorted  and 
amplified  sound.  Armond  White  further  explains  how  the 
capacities  of  video  editing  enhance  the  possibilities  for 
montage : 

[one  can]  hold  images,  add  to  them,  erase  them 
(partially  or  entirely) , recall  them  and  layer 
them  ad  infinitum.  This  ability  to  literally 
recompose  and  mix  preexisting  images  to  create  new 
ones  (whose  meaning  still  resonates  with  those  of 
the  originals)  had  previously  been  too  technically 
difficult  or  economically  unfeasible  over  such 
extended  stretches  with  standard  optical  printing 
devices.  (30) 

Mixing  ousts  montage  (Deleuze,  181).  Superimposition  and 
syncopation  replace  juxtaposition  as  the  main  filmic  device 
for  arranging  visual  information.  The  decomposition  of  the 
image  gains  precedence  over  the  recombination  of  sequences 
of  images . 

The  "scene"  with  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  the  victims  of 
the  Holocaust,  for  example,  manifests  the  visual  impact  of 
Godard's  technical  (re)  discovery  of  a "language"  specific 
to  the  cinematic  and  videographic  medium.  A gradual 
dissolve  reveals  the  lovers  against  a backdrop  of  atrocity 
and  death.  It  literally  appears  that  the  beautiful  film 
star,  with  a gentle  stroke  of  her  hand,  might  calm  the 
horrors  of  the  camps.  Conversely,  the  pain  of  an 
unendurable  grief  tempers  the  romantic  pathos  of  the  doomed 
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lovers'  embrace.  Montage,  for  Godard,  bears  witness  to  the 
splendor  and  misery  that  the  cinematic  image  incarnates. 

The  instant  that  each  image  shares  the  screen  is  imbued  with 
the  potency  of  a communion.  The  composite  image  reinforces 
a comment  upon  "the  martyrdom  and  resurrection  of  the 
documentary. " But  Godard  performs  a further  technical  coup 
de  grace  which  highlights  the  palpable  aura,  the  apparent 
physicality,  of  the  scene.  He  slows  the  film  down  as 
Elizabeth  Taylor  bends  to  kiss  her  lover,  arresting  the 
course  of  her  irresistible  descent  at  unexpected  moments.  A 
painting  of  the  Assumption  or  the  Annunciation  absorbs  her 
image  totally,  momentarily  concealing  the  kiss.  The 
beatific  vision  of  the  angel  enframes  her  as  she  leaps  back 
to  her  feet,  in  fits  and  starts,  according  to  the  impetus  of 
the  stop-action  decomposition  of  her  movements.  The  voice- 
over breathlessly  declares  "oh,  the  wonder  of  watching  what 
we  can  not  see . " Montage ! 

The  "visual  alliance"  Godard  effects  between  A Place 
in  the  Sun  and  the  documentary  footage  of  the  concentration 
camps  shows  how  his  montage  technique  accommodates  two 
related  tendencies.  The  fleeting  glimpse  of  happiness  and 
the  deadly  grip  of  terror  recall  the  critical  value  of  shock 
and  pleasure  as  recommended  by  Benjamin.  Godard's  cinema 
addresses  the  senses  and  the  intellect.  The  "imbrication  of 
film  and  video  images"  (Dubois  170)  fulfills  the  purposes  of 
critical  analysis  and  artistic  creation.  The  repeated 
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exercises  in  mixing  the  mediums  carry  a pedagogical  intent: 
the  "decomposition"  of  certain  social  and  political 
processes  by  breaking  down  or  reconfiguring  the  ideological 
content  of  an  image  or  chain  of  images.  Dubois  calls  this 
procedure  the  work  of  the  "video-scalpel"  because  its 
technically  manipulated  constructions  often  mount  a pointed 
critique  of  the  media,  consumerism,  work,  sexual  relations, 
historical  memory  in  contemporary  society.  But  Godard's 
"analytic  of  the  image"  (Deleuze  22)  proceeds  by  means  of  a 
deep  identification  with  the  materiality,  the  substantial 
body,  of  the  cinematic  medium.  The  deformations  of  time, 
speed  and  motion  incite  "a  perceptual  revolution"  (Dubois 
170),  a fascinated  attention,  which  the  viewer  receives 
after  the  manner  of  a physical  sensation  or  emotional 
stimulus.  "The  cinema  screen,"  as  Nadia  Serematakis 
observes  in  relation  to  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema  "is  not  a flat 
text-like  surface...;  rather  it  is  a volume  into  which 
[Godard's]  auto-  and  political  biography  is  sunk;  it  is  his 
Aphrodite's  peach,  an  organ  of  memory  made  palpable"  (129) . 7 
The  slow  motion  and  freeze  frame  effects  which  Godard 
explores,  Dubois  insists,  open  up  a new  dimension  in  the 
image  which  belongs  solely  to  the  cinematic/videographic 
order:  "an  organic,  material,  physical--in  other  words 
carnal"  experience  of  the  visible  (177).  So,  on  the  one 


hand,  the  reinvention  of  montage  supports  an 
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analytic/critical  practice  (politics),  on  the  other,  an 
aesthetic/lyrical  performance  (poetics). 

The  assimilation  and  appropriation  of  video  techniques 
provides  Godard  with  a means  of  "writing  directly  with  and 
in  images"  (178).  Montage  a la  Godard  creates  the  illusion 
that  the  moment  of  seeing  corresponds  exactly  with  the  live 
movement  of  thought.  It  condenses  action,  time  and  vision 
into  a single  cinematic  substrate,  rather  like  a monad, 
Benjamin's  model  for  the  dialectical  image.  The  electronic 
treatment  of  the  image  unites  the  successive  stages  of 
production,  transmission  and  reception.  Recording, 
projection  and  viewing  are  part  of  the  same  interactive  and 
instantaneous  process.  For  Godard,  montage  orchestrates  a 
dialectic  between  the  process  of  mechanical  reproduction  and 
the  simulated  performance  of  liveness.  Dubois  describes  the 
spontaneous  quality  with  which  the  image  "unmake [s]  and 
make[s]  itself"  as  "an  absolute  experience  of  the  look  lived 
as  an  event" : 

Video  slow  motion  is  controlled  by  the  finger  and 
the  eye,  and  the  operator  discovers  the  effect 
live,  at  the  very  moment  he  executes  the 
operation,  which  can,  moreover,  be  altered  any 
time  he  chooses,  all  the  while  watching  the  result 
shown  instantaneously  on  the  screen  (this  is  its 
essential  characteristic  compared  with  cinematic 
slow  motion) .. .And  we're  aware  (the  spectator  is 
here  strictly  in  synch  with  Godard)  that  with  each 
maneuver,  with  each  change  in  speed,  we  feel 
violently  the  pleasure  of  a perceptual  revolution, 
the  'aha'  effect  of  'so  that's  what's  in  images, 
and  what  I'd  never  before  seen  that  way.'  (177) 
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The  thrill  of  a eureka  experience  attends  the  discovery  that 
an  image  appears  to  possess  the  properties  of  a material 
object.  The  technical  coordination  of  visual  and  manual 
functions  (finger  and  eye),  mental  and  motor  capacities 
(seeing  and  doing) , bestows  a tactile  dimension  upon  the 
image.  Godard's  experiments  amass  the  raw  material  for  a 
retooled  version  of  Benjamin's  optical  unconscious. 

Godard  often  puts  himself  in  the  picture  as  a way  to 
graphically  depict  the  action  of  cinematic  vision,  the  real- 
time presentation  of  montage.  As  Uncle  Jean,  Jeannot,  JLG, 
Godard  literally  places  himself  at  the  center  of  the  scene 
of  writing  in  Histoire(s)  du  Cinema,  JLG/ JIG,  Numero  Deux, 
to  enact  the  fundamental  proposition  of  his  theory  of 
montage:  "seeing  is  thinking  and  thinking  is  seeing,  both  in 
one,  and  simultaneously": 

The  most  beautiful  mise-en-scene  of  this  basic 
posture  is,  of  course,  in  the  entire  scenographic 
apparatus  of  Scenario  du  film  Passion:  Godard  at 
the  controls,  in  his  Master  Control  room,  the  only 
master  on  board,  surrounded  by  his  machines ...  The 
images  then  appear ...  as  if  bubbling  up  from  his 
thought-in-process,  superimposing  themselves  on 
his  own  body,  which  haunts  the  'laboratory.'  (179) 

Godard  speaks  of  "plunging  from  one  image  to  another  through 

an  image  event"  (181),  as  if  the  film  embodied  an  elemental 

substance  or  atmospheric  condition.  In  his  later 

films/videos,  the  cinematic  image  replicates  the  elemental 

quality  of  liquid  or  luminous  waves,  seismic  tremors  and 

subterranean  echoes,  "cardiac  pulsing,"  atomic  explosions  or 

galactic  bursts,  not  because  it  discovers  the  wellsprings  of 
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a universal  knowledge  but  because  it  communicates  a sense  of 
the  materiality  of  language  (visual  and  verbal) . 

The  language  of  cinema--still  to  be  invented,  never  to 
be  concluded,  always  in  process--requires  "a  new  form  of 
writing,  a new  way  of  calling  things  by  their  names"  (Daney 
161),  that  challenges  established  discursive  categories, 
like  the  long-held  oppositions  between  nature/culture, 
spirit/matter , mind/body,  art/technology . Philosophers  and 
technicians  since  Plato  often  tend  to  think  of  new  media  in 
terms  of  the  old  language.  The  singular  claim  of  Godard's 
watchword-- "Cinema  Alone" --asserts  the  resistance  of 
montage,  the  basic  syntactic  unit  of  an  electronic  writing, 
to  classification  within  the  linguistic/literate  paradigm. 
The  composition  of  his  compatriot  Chris  Marker's  Sans 
Soleil , much  less  technically  innovative  but  just  as 
structurally  challenging,  offers  another  example  of  the 
amalgam  of  perceptual  and  conceptual  thinking  that  the 
cinematic  image  supports . 

Happiness  and  Catastrophe:  Marker 

In  Sans  Soleil,  Chris  Marker  also  poses  the  problem  of 
montage  in  response  to  the  question  of  happiness.  A single 
image  stands  apart  at  the  beginning  of  the  film.  In  the 
silence  of  memory  or  in  the  stillness  which  accompanies  a 
dream,  three  young  girls  walk  along  a country  road  in 
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Iceland.  As  the  screen  fades  to  black,  a woman's  voice 
remarks : 

He  said  that  for  him  it  was  the  image  of  happiness 
and  that  he  had  tried  to  link  it  to  other  images 
but  it  never  worked.  He  wrote  me  "One  day  I'll 
have  to  put  it  alone  at  the  beginning  of  a film 
with  a long  piece  of  black  leader.  If  they  don't 
see  happiness,  at  least  they'll  see  the  black." 

A fleet  of  warplanes  on  board  an  aircraft  carrier  appear  on 

screen,  just  at  the  point  when  the  narrator  recounts  the 

failed  attempts  to  create  a sequence  which  includes  the 

beloved  image.  The  title-- Sunless-- then  follows  a long 

piece  of  black  leader.  The  apparition  of  happiness  becomes 

visible  only  when  shrouded  in  black.  Sans  Soleil  is  the 

story  of  how  to  find  a place  for  this  image.  A place  in  the 

sun,  perhaps.  Marker,  like  Godard,  believes  that  cinema  is 

the  only  place  "where  memory  is  no  longer  a slave  to  time" 

and  montage  holds  the  key  to  the  secret  of  happiness . 

Later,  Sandor  Krasna,  Marker's  alter  ego,  the  cameraman 
whose  images  accompany  the  letters  sent  to  the  anonymous 
female  narrator,  realizes  how  he  can  use  the  footage  of  the 
three  blond  children.  A friend,  Haroun  Tazieff,  another 
filmmaker,  has  returned  from  Iceland  five  years  later  with 
pictures  of  a volcanic  eruption.  From  the  same  cliff  where 
"Marker"  filmed  the  children,  the  camera  pans  across  a town 
buried  in  lava  and  ashes.  A natural  disaster  has  engulfed 
the  landmarks  and  streets  which  Krasna  remembers.  Those 
familiar  human  haunts  which  he  recognizes  peek  out  from 
beneath  mounds  of  ash.  Only  a black  cat  with  white  socks 
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remains  from  the  days  when  he  lived  in  the  town.8  His 
memories  have  been  incinerated  in  the  inferno;  all  he 
retains  is  a celluloid  strip  that  radiates  an  image  of 
happiness.  This  he  offers  to  the  fires. 

He  understands  now  that  "the  planet  itself  stage [s]  the 
working  of  time."  The  "poignancy  of  things"  is  somehow 
wrapped  up  with  the  passing  of  time.  Marker  learnt  this 
lesson  when  he  witnessed  the  Japanese  ritual  of  Dondo-yaki, 
a "farewell  to  all  that  one  has  lost,  broken,  used,"  a 
festival  devoted  to  those  articles  that  have  outgrown  their 
function  or  outlived  their  purpose.  Scraps  and  waste,  a 
mountain  of  abandoned  objects,  burn  on  a funeral  pyre.  The 
refuse  of  time  receives  purgation  by  fire.  Debris  has  a 
right  to  immortality  too.  When  Krasna  sees  the  town  in 
Iceland  buried  under  the  volcano,  he  feels  that  an  entire 
year  of  his  life,  1965,  when  he  walked  those  streets,  "had 
just  been  covered  in  ashes."  He  realizes  that  "Nature 
performs  its  own  Dondo-yakis"  and  that  the  greatest 
catastrophe  of  all  is  the  wound  inflicted  by  Time.  He  pays 
it  tribute  by  restoring  the  image  of  the  children  to  its 
rightful  place.  The  primal  scene  finally  finds  a home, 
grafted  between  some  souvenirs  of  a celebration  and  a 
catastrophe.  But  which  is  which? 
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Impossible  Memory 

Just  as  Godard  ranges  through  the  history  of  cinema,  so 
Marker  roams  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  Histoire(s)  du 
Cinema  traces  the  story  of  the  film  image  over  time.  Sans 
Soleil  tracks  its  adventures  through  space.  Marker  collects 
images  from  all  corners  of  the  globe:  Japan,  Guinea-Bissau, 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Iceland,  Okinawa, San  Francisco. 

But,  as  he  says  in  reference  to  Vertigo , paying  homage  to 
Hitchcock's  film  by  placing  it  at  the  mise-en-abyme  point  of 
his  own,  the  "vertigo  of  space  and  reality  stands  for  the 
vertigo  of  time."  In  effect,  Sans  Soleil  portrays  the 
"Spiral  of  Time"  as  a movement  from  place  to  place.  The 
film  focuses  upon  memory  as  an  imaginary  recreation,  a 
visual  record  of  an  object  or  event's  actual  location  in 
space,  as  well  as  its  virtual  duration  in  time.  Marker 
approaches  history  as  a branch  of  geography,  memory  as 
another  form  of  travel . To  send  and  receive  images  of  the 
past,  he  must  constantly  cross  a kind  of  memorial 
International  Date  Line.  In  the  film,  Krasna  reports  that 
African  time  differs  from  Asian  time.  European  time  differs 
from  both.  Sans  Soleil,  as  a montage  of  different  scenes 
from  different  countries,  splices  them  all  together.  A 
sense  of  the  past,  present  and  future  is  a relative  function 
of  one's  situation  in  the  world.  Since  the  birth  of  cinema 


was  contemporaneous  with  the  discovery  of  "the  coexistence 
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of  different  concepts  of  time"  (see  p.32),  film  contributes 
to  a new  cartography  of  consciousness.  The  decolonization 
of  the  mind  involves  redrawing  maps  and  resetting  clocks. 

On  these  terms,  Sans  Soleil  represents  a serious  attempt  to 
imagine  time  from  a postcolonial  perspective. 

Marker  is  the  modern  Mercator  of  film.  The  recurrent 
image  of  the  emu  in  the  lie  du  France  offers  pictorial 
evidence  of  the  temporal  projection  favored  by  his  montage 
technique.  It  returns  once  more  in  a sequence  which 
lyrically  illustrates  the  effect  of  discontinuity  and 
disorientation  that  Sans  Soleil  seeks  to  convey.  Krasna 
speaks  from  Sal,  a small  island  in  the  Atlantic  off  the 
coast  of  Africa.  At  the  end  of  this  "salt  rock,"  one  can 
walk  straight  into  the  desert.  Nothing  else  exists  there 
but  "the  images  which  crop  up."  The  emu  appears,  calmly 
strolling  through  the  park  on  an  autumn  day.  The  mirage 
evaporates  like  the  desert  itself  "when  you  see  the  ocean  at 
the  edge  of  the  sand  and  salt."  At  "this  frontier  of 
nothingness,"  Marker  films  the  conjunction  of  two  separate 
time  zones.9  The  stray  dogs  that  live  on  the  beach  seem 
nervous  tonight.  They  chase  each  other  and  prance  in  the 
waves.  The  soundtrack,  a broadcast  picked  up  from  Radio 
Hong  Kong,  explains  the  animals'  strange  behavior. 

According  to  the  Chinese  calendar,  for  the  first  time  in 
sixty  years,,  the  sign  of  the  Dog  has  entered  the  element  of 
Water.  Of  course,  Marker  may  have  artificially  created  the 
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impression  of  coincidence  or  synchronicity  for  poetic  ends. 
But  the  scene  provides  an  aesthetic  representation  of  the 
political  situation  on  the  boundaries  of  time.  Montage 
works  in  the  border  between  images . One  sees  Sal  as  one 
hears  Hong  Kong.  This  requires  a broader  vision  and  more 
extended  bandwidth  than  our  current  perceptual /conceptual 
apparatus  allows.  Sans  Soleil  gathers  its  images  from  a 
world  without  borders  and  mounts  them  in  such  a way  that  it 
shows  the  existence  of  the  border  to  be  the  necessary 
precondition  for  imagining  that  world. 

Marker  employs  a number  of  aesthetic  strategies  to  show 
how  we  live  in  time  as  the  inhabitants  of  a politically 
occupied  country.  Immediately  after  the  f ilm-within- the- 
film,  the  reconstruction  of  Vertigo , Krasna  declares  that 
"in  Iceland,  I laid  the  first  stones  of  a new  film," 
presumably  referring  to  the  footage  of  the  three  children 
which  began  Sans  Soleil.  In  lieu  of  a further  explanation, 
he  invents  an  imaginary  sci-fi  story  set  amongst  Iceland's 
volcanoes,  the  scenario  of  a film  yet  to  be  made.  A man 
from  the  future  returns  to  the  present  in  order  to 
understand  the  images  that  comprise  his  memory.  He  has  lost 
the  ability  to  forget.  He  possesses  the  gift  of  "total 
recall  as  memory  anaesthetized."  Doomed  to  bear  the  burden 
of  human  history,  he  relates  to  every  cultural  achievement, 
every  historical  defeat,  every  social  wrong,  as  if  it 
concerns  him  directly.  They  live  on  in  his  memory: 
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He  feels  these  infirmities  of  time  like  an 
injustice  and  he  reacts  to  that  injustice  like  Che 
Guevara  and  the  youth  of  the  60 's,  with 
indignation.  He  is  a Third  Worlder  of  Time.  The 
idea  that  unhappiness  had  existed  in  his  planet's 
past  is  as  unbearable  to  him  as  to  them  the 
existence  of  poverty  in  their  present.  Naturally, 
he'll  fail.  The  unhappiness  he  discovers  is  as 
inaccessible  to  him  as  the  poverty  of  a poor 
country  is  as  inaccessible  to  the  children  of  a 
rich  country. 

The  film  can  never  be  made,  as  surely  as  the  revolution  will 
not  succeed.  But  Krasna  is  collecting  images  and  even  has  a 
title-- Sunless- -the  name  of  a cycle  of  Mussorgsky's  Songs 
that  somehow  evoke  the  lost  meaning  of  the  memories  he 
seeks.  At  this  point.  Sans  Soleil  swallows  its  own  tail. 

Its  mise-en-abyme  structure  reflects  the  "Spiral  of  Time"  in 
the  opening  credits  of  Vertigo , the  only  film  yet  made 
capable  of  portraying  "impossible  memory,  insane  memory." 

Marker's  cautionary  tale  would  seem  to  throw  the 
prospect  of  finding  an  adequate  means  of  representing 
history  into  doubt.  The  parable  of  the  imaginary  alien 
reveals  the  ultimate  weakness  of  his  project.  Even  though 
he  has  "chosen  to  give  up  his  privileges,"  as  Gaytari 
Spivak,  the  doyenne  of  postcolonial  theorists,  recommends, 
the  man  from  the  future  retains  the  aesthetic  and 
philosophical  disposition  of  a European  sensibility  rather 
than  the  outlook  of  a "Third  Worlder."10  The  cultural  Other 
occupies  the  place  of  the  Subject  exiled  in  Time.  The 
political  and  social  causes  of  inequality  and  intolerance 
find  expression  only  as  tokens  of  an  endlessly  projected 
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sadness.  The  objective  realities  of  history  are  displaced 
into  the  subjective  realm  of  memory. 

Wild  Ideas 


Yet  the  translation  of  cultural  difference  into  a 
living  medium  for  the  "poetry  of  ideas,"  a term  used  in 
Letter  from  Siberia  (1958)  to  describe  the  effect  of  its 
montage  of  images,  proves  the  saving  grace  of  Marker's 
method.  Sans  Soleil  only  conveys  fleeting  impressions, 
tenuous  images,  partial  reflections,  of  life  in  Japan  or 
Africa.  It  never  claims  the  authority  of  a definitive 
representation.  The  status  of  the  observer  seems  as  dubious 
and  equivocal  as  the  significance  of  the  scene  appears 
fugitive  and  enigmatic.  A dialectical  recognition,  a 
reciprocal  exchange,  occurs  between  self  and  other,  the 
object  of  the  gaze  and  the  subject  who  looks.  Both  are 
modified  in  the  encounter.  Sans  Soleil  problematizes  a 
simple  presentation  of  the  facts  by  reflecting  upon  the 
position  of  the  viewer,  the  visitor,  in  relation  to  the 
people,  places  and  things  depicted.  It  documents  the 
process  of  making  meaning,  orienting  oneself  in  an 
unfamiliar  situation.  It  suggests  uncertain  proposals 
rather  than  states  certain  opinions.  In  this  way.  Marker  at 
least  maintains  the  distance  between  image  and  reality, 
subject  and  object,  the  West  and  the  Third  World,  so  that 
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the  Other  retains  a degree  of  autonomy,  a modicum  of 
resistance  to  colonialist  schemas  of  representation. 

As  a result,  Marker  holds  little  stock  in  conventional 
documentary  techniques,  with  their  empiricist  faith  in  the 
evidential  value  of  realism,  the  ideological  neutrality  of 
commentary,  and  the  transparency  of  the  cinematic  medium. 
Ross  Gibson  believes  that  Marker's  films  start  from  the 
premise  that  "any  investigation  of  objectivity  becomes, 
almost  immediately,  an  investigation  of  subjectivity  and  the 
conditions  of  perception"  (48-49),  an  approach  influenced  by 
the  phenomenological  tendency  which  dominates  French 
thought.  If  John  Grierson  established  the  British 
documentary  school  on  the  firm  foundations  of  Anglo-Saxon 
pragmatism,  specifically  upon  "Johnsonian  prejudices  about 
'concrete'  reality"  (48),  then  Marker  follows  in  the 
tradition  of  Michel  de  Montaigne. 

Montaigne's  essays  tested  a particular  idea  or  belief 
against  the  author's  own  experience,  and  took  the  mundane 
incidents  or  extraordinary  events  of  the  day  as  occasion  for 
a meditation  on  the  very  possibility  of  knowledge.  An 
understanding  of  the  external  world  involves  considering  the 
means  by  which  it  is  perceived.  Montaigne  assesses  and 
evaluates  his  own  reactions  toward  a whole  gamut  of  natural 
and  cultural  laws  or  practices,  "scrutiniz [ing]  himself  in 
confrontation  with  dubious  objects  and  sensations"  (50),  in 
order  to  calibrate  his  "subjective  positioning  in  relation 
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to  an  objective  realm"  (57).  Similarly,  as  Gibson  points 
out.  Marker's  eloquent  testimony  on  the  experience  of 
foreignness,  the  assurance  with  which  "he  locates  himself  in 
alien  territory"  (58),  attests  to  the  confidence  he  holds  in 
the  filter  of  his  own  cultural  sensibility  to  provide  a 
final  point  of  reference. 

Chris  Marker's  work  is  closely  associated  with  the 
development  of  the  essay  film,  a hybrid  genre  which  troubles 
conventional  distinctions  between  documentary  and  fiction, 
realism  and  representation,  truth  and  storytelling.  Such 
films  eschew  the  techniques  of  narrative  continuity  or 
argumentative  and  expository  consistency  in  favor  of  a 
digressive  chain  of  heterogenous  images  and  competing 
discourses,  overlaid  with  the  dubious  statements  of 
philosophical  reflection,  speculative  reason,  critical 
commentary,  subjective  opinion,  emotive  or  intuitive 
response.  The  essayist  mode  tracks  meaning  in  the  ever 
shifting  ground  which  opens  between  object  of  study  and 
subject  of  knowledge.  Such  a method  respects  the  partial 
and  incomplete,  indeed  interminable  and  unstable,  condition 
which  determines  the  production  of  knowledge.  It  places  the 
accent  on  the  process  of  research  and  the  position  of  the 
researcher,  rather  than  upon  the  rules  which  govern  critical 
method  or  their  expected  confirmation  in  a final  solution  to 
the  problem  under  consideration. 
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Once  more,  however,  the  success  of  such  worldly  essais 

into  the  unknown  afford  a particular  kind  of  wit  and  wisdom 

that  comes  at  the  expense  of  "wildness."  Gibson  compares 

Marker's  meaningful  articulation  of  a wide  variety  of 

cultural  and  discursive  topics  with  the  "deranged 

performance"  of  Thomas  Watling,  a Scot  exiled  in  colonial 

Australia  in  the  1790 's.  Watling' s letters  home  are: 

an  unruly  and  confused  dissertation,  commingling 
mawkish  melodrama,  autobiography,  personal 
apologia,  and  anthropology  along  with  aesthetic 
theory  and  geographical  and  biological  data.  (19) 

The  "enunciative  fitfulness"  of  this  "mongrel  treatise"  (20) 

bears  witness  to  the  pressure  placed  upon  those  linguistic 

and  cultural  standards  Watling  needs  to  draw  upon  "in  the 

quest  for  meaning  and  subjective  coherence"  (41).  Neither 

scientific  classification  nor  artistic  conceit  can 

justifiably  represent  the  anomalous  jumble  of  thoughts  and 

impressions  which  the  strange  landscape  of  Australia 

inspires.  No  analogy  holds,  no  details  fit  together: 

but  slowly,  as  each  new  metaphor  is  tried  out  and 
as  each  metonymic  ensemble  is  presented,  the 
complex  of  European  meanings  comes  to  be  altered. 
Gradually  the  normlessness  gives  way  to  adapted 
significance,  and  local  phenomena  begin  to  be 
perceived  and  comprehended  in  terms  which  are 
somehow  specifically  (which  is  not  to  say, 
essentially)  Australian. . . (41) 

Both  antipodean  and  occidental  systems  of  reference  are 

substantially  revised  and,  in  the  process,  their 

epistemological  and  conceptual  horizons  are  further 


expanded . 
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A bewildered  Watling,  faced  with  the  difficulty  of 
making  his  language  cohere  with  his  surroundings,  implies 
that  the  mixture  of  voices  and  styles  he  adopts  "is 
appropriate  to  the  confusion  he  inhabits"  (44).  The  logical 
principles  of  cause  and  effect,  sequence  and  succession, 
relation  and  resemblance,  do  not  explain  his  world.  His 
text  reflects  the  subjective  crisis  he  faces.  He  concedes 
that  the  alien  environment  encourages  "the  unsettled  quality 
of  his  writing"  and  adds  a caveat  to  the  reader  that  "not 
however  expecting  connection  you  must  just  accept  each  wild 
idea  as  it  presents  itself"  (31).  Random  observation  and 
associative  thinking  replace  rational  argument  and 
structural  consistency.  Marker,  on  the  other  hand, 
resourcefully  exploits  the  normlessness  of  cultural  "exile" 
by  turning  cognitive  dissonance  and  discursive  conflict  to 
his  advantage.  A disordered  exhibition,  a disconnected 
exposition,  does  not  preclude  the  expression  of  meaning.  In 
fact,  the  unexpected  conjunctions  and  unusual  combinations 
it  creates  extend,  rather  than  inhibit,  the  limits  of 
knowledge.  Marker  turns  the  sheer  heterogeneity  of  Sans 
Soleil ' s visual  and  aural  material  into  its  great  virtue. 

He  converts  wildness  into  a cultural  attitude.  The 
intelligible  courts  the  incomprehensible.  His  films  show 
that  it  is  possible  to  think,  to  have  a "wild  idea, " in 
terms  other  than  those  proscribed  by  our  customary 
descriptive  and  interpretive  frameworks . 
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Marker's  method  consists  in  arranging  a mad  array  of 
sights  and  sounds  according  to  a fairly  capricious  principle 
of  selection:  the  logic  of  the  image  itself.  If  Sans  Soleil 
presents  a visual  report  on  the  relationship  between 
happiness  and  memory,  how  does  it  organize  its  findings  into 
a sensible  pattern,  given  its  resistance  to  a single  view? 
Gibson  replies  that: 

One  must  put  together  all  the  elements  that  seem 
to  come  within  the  purview  of  the  topic  under 
analysis.  So  in  the  case  of  happiness,  we  would 
have  to  examine  the  enigma  by  taking  into  account 
of  sadness,  frustration,  power,  and  so  on.  (53) 

The  catalyst  which  sparks  the  inquiry,  in  this  case  the 

nature  of  happiness,  represented  pictorially  by  the  children 

in  Iceland,  functions  within  Sans  Soleil  as  an  absent  cause, 

an  empty  cipher  or  marker,  the  still  point  around  which  the 

film  accumulates  its  images.  The  process  is  virtually 

endless.  Japanese  television  and  department  stores,  a 

marketplace  in  Guinea-Bissau,  Amilcar  Cabril  and  his 

guerilla  army,  the  death  of  a giraffe,  a shrine  to  lost 

cats,  a temple-cum-sex  museum,  Jimmy  Stewart's  pursuit  of 

Kim  Novak,  all  fall  within  the  orbit  of  Sans  Soleil 's 

projected  design.  Each  image  exerts  a metonymic  influence 

upon  the  next.  Every  part  stands  in  for  the  whole, 

especially  the  clip  of  the  girls  on  the  road,  but  each  can 

not  stand  alone.  When  the  reel  runs  out,  we  see  that  the 

film  has  been  about  its  own  unravelling.  Sans  Soleil 


demonstrates  rather  than  explains  that  the  problem  of 
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happiness  is  its  own  (dis) solution.  This  is  formally 
displayed  in  the  figure  of  the  mise-en-abyme . 

In  one  of  many  seemingly  unrelated  asides.  Marker 
alludes  to  Sei  Shonagon,  who  conceived  of  her  texts  as 
lists,  slight  but  striking  jottings  which  stimulate  thought 
and  feeling,  such  as  the  list  of  "things  which  quicken  the 
heart."  Sans  Soleil  amounts  to  no  more  than  the  creation  of 
such  a list.  Sei  Shonagon 's  method  supplies  a literary 
antecedent  for  the  film's  indirect  and  indefinite  structure. 
It  achieves  verbally  what  montage  performs  visually:  the 
articulation  of  a chain  of  disjunct  or  associated  images 
into  a conceptually  coherent  sequence.  Sans  Soleil 
juxtaposes  crowded  cities  with  desert  islands,  imaginary 
films  ( "Sunless" ) with  Hollywood  classics  (Vertigo) . African 
festivals  with  Japanese  rituals,  exotic  birds  with 
cultivated  landscapes.  Throughout,  Marker  assembles  an 
oblique  series  of  disparate  images  into  a pattern  which 
defies  the  methodological  rules  of  expository  or 
argumentative  logic. 


Notes 


1.  Jean  Cocteau's  hypothetical  remark  that  the  lives  of 
Rimbaud  and  Petain  might  have  ended  in  the  same  year  gives  a 
strange  twist  to  the  history  of  France.  Godard  takes  the 
bon  mot  as  an  allegorical  expression  of  the  montage 
principle:  "You  see  a portrait  of  the  young  Rimbaud,  you  see 
Petain1 s portrait  in  1948,  and  you  put  the  two  together,  and 
there  you  have  a story,  you  have  'history.'  That's  cinema" 
(160).  Meaning  resides  in  extremes  of  perspective. 
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2 . The  cinematic  experience  of  an  ineffable  essence  which 
suffuses  the  image  with  an  excessive  significance  falls  back 
within  the  philosophical  category  of  the  Sublime. 

3 . Andre  Bazin  also  cites  this  scene  as  an  exemplary  moment 
in  the  creation  of  "a  truly  realist  cinema... a cinema  of 
'duration'"  (76).  He  uses  the  suggestive  phrase  "the 
invisible  subject,"  a term  replete  with  overtones  of  the 
Sublime,  to  evoke  the  feeling  that  character  and  action, 
subject  and  scenario,  here  become  completely  dissolved  in 
the  "fact."  A description  of  this  scene  would  reveal 
nothing  but  "an  impalpable  show  of  gestures  without  meaning" 
(71) . Its  emotional  impact  draws  upon  an  encounter  with  the 
image  as  event . 

4.  I am  referring  to  the  classically  held  opposition 
between  mise-en-scene  and  montage,  shot  and  sequence.  Andre 
Bazin  championed  depth  of  field  and  the  long  take,  against 
the  artificial  effects  produced  by  editing,  for  the  powerful 
"aesthetic  of  reality"  they  achieve.  A careful  reading  of 
his  own  work,  particularly  "The  Evolution  of  the  Language  of 
Cinema"  and  his  essays  on  neo-realism,  alongside  Deleuze ' s 
theoretical  analysis  and  Godard's  experimental  techniques 
would  suggest  that  the  two  strands  are  not  mutually 
incompatible . 

5.  Excerpted  by  Henri  Behar  from  a press  conference  with 
Godard:  http: //www. filmscouts . com/festivals/montreal 
/hbmoin . html 

6.  Ici  et  Ailleurs  (1974),  an  "essay  film"  which  re-uses 
footage  shot  in  Palestine  as  Jusau'a  la  victoire  by  the 
Dziga  Vertov  Group,  marks  the  first  appearance  of  video  in 
Godard's  works.  The  ratio  of  film  to  video  production 
remains  roughly  equal  in  the  following  15  years:  11  films  to 
15  video  tapes.  Dubois  stresses  that  Godard's  involvement 
with  video  can  not  be  regarded  as  a passing  phase  or  period 
but  as  "the  very  site  and  means  of  his  existential 
relationship  to  cinema"  (169).  Video  supplies  not  only  a 
handy  tool  for  "reflecting  (on)  cinema"  but  also  represents 
a continuous  state  of  being-in-images. 

7.  I open  Chapter  4 with  a fuller  discussion  of 
Serematakis'  work  on  the  senses  and  historical  memory. 

8.  Marker  places  his  favorite  animals  into  his  films  in  the 
same  way  that  Alfred  Hitchcock  makes  a guest  appearance  in 
many  of  his  features.  The  private  significance  of  these 
rituals  betrays  a superstitious  reverence  toward  cinema  that 
honors  the  tutelary  spirits  of  film,  in  Marker's  case  the 
cat  and  the  owl . 
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9.  Krasna's  thoughts  on  Sal  recall  a line  from  "The  Waste 
Land."  T.S.  Eliot  understands  the  charms  of  tarrying  with 
the  negative:  "On  Margate  Sands,  I can  connect  nothingness 
with  nothingness."  Marker  shows  his  appreciation  of  Eliot 
by  using  an  epigraph  from  "Ash  Wednesday"  to  introduce  the 
English  language  version  of  Sans  Soleil:  "Because  I know 
that  time  is  always  time/And  place  is  always  and  only 
place . " 

10.  "Strategy,  Identity,  Writing."  The  Postcolonial 
Critic , p.  42. 


CHAPTER  3 

TIME:  POETICS  OF  MEMORY 
Ticking  Time  Bomb 

On  April  8,  1945,  a thirteen  year  old  Alexander  Kluge 
survived  the  aerial  bombardment  of  his  hometown, 

Halberstadt.  A bomb  exploded  not  ten  meters  away  from  him. 
New  Stories.  Notebooks  1-18  "The  Uncanniness  of  Time, " 
"stories  without  a unifying  concept,"  as  Kluge  stresses, 
register  the  shock  waves  of  this  traumatic  event  in  their 
composition  and  construction.  Kluge  likens  the  impression 
produced  by  the  structure  of  his  text  to  "the  form  of  a bomb 
blast"  (1988,  103).  The  explosive  force  of  the  detonation 
effects  the  form  and  substance  of  the  stories  themselves. 
Powerful  energies  are  released  in  the  maelstrom  of 
destruction.  Kluge  finds  a method  in  the  wrenching 
experience  of  disintegration.  The  shattering  blows  of 
violent  discontinuity  that  rend  the  composure  of  the  shell 
shocked  individual,  the  fractured  consciousness  of  the 
senses,  mind  and  body  under  fire,  function  as  negative 
images  for  Kluge's  critical  representations  of  life  under 
State  capitalism.  The  theater  of  disaster  serves  as  a model 
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for  a mode  of  writing  that  stages  the  disastrous  history  of 
the  subject's  experience  of  twentieth  century  modernity. 

The  "Foreward"  to  New  Stories  describes  the  stakes  of 

Kluge's  method  in  terms  which  suggest  that  the  charged 

relationship  between  material  and  presentation,  content  and 

style,  conveys,  at  the  level  of  aesthetic  practice,  the 

means  for  an  engagement,  on  the  political  front,  with  social 

and  historical  processes  as  they  mark  the  difference  between 

subject  and  object,  consciousness  and  reality,  now  and  then. 

Kluge's  texts  assume  their  specific  configuration  under  the 

pressure  of  a significant  temporal  and  material  torsion: 

It  may  seem  as  though  some  of  the  stories  are 
concerned  not  with  the  present  [Jetztzeit]  but 
with  the  past.  They  deal  with  the  present.  A few 
of  the  stories  appear  to  have  been  cut  short. 

Then  it  is  precisely  this  being-cut-short  which  is 
the  story.  The  form  of  a bomb  blast  makes  an 
impression.  Such  a form  is  constituted  by  being 
cut  short . . . ( 103 ) 

The  truncated  or  fragmentary  form  of  the  stories  attests  to 
their  tensed  mediation  of  past  and  present.  They  plot  the 
distance  between  disjunct  temporal  layers  while  inscribing 
the  coordinates  for  their  alignment.  The  pattern  of 
contemporary  reality  stands  out  under  the  dark  sun  of 
historic  events,  the  elements  of  the  current  situation  cast 
an  oblique  light  upon  previous  circumstances.  But  only  in 
the  momentary  eclipse  of  the  laws  of  temporal  succession, 
which  simultaneously  separate  the  past  off  from  the  present 
and  assign  it  strict  priority,  causally  and  progressively, 
in  an  ordered  chain  of  events,  do  the  repercussions  of  the 
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"blast"  which  "cuts  short"  the  narrative  course  of  time  open 
up  a space  for  another  relation  to  history. 

On  receiving  the  Kleist  Prize  for  Literature  in  1985, 
Kluge  commented  that  "we  writers  of  texts  are  the  guardians 
of  the  last  residues  of  grammar,  the  grammar  of  time,  ie., 
the  difference  between  present,  future  and  past,  guardians 
of  difference"  (Huyssen  128).  The  power  of  differentiation 
resides  in  the  exercise  of  a grammar,  a protocol  of  usage 
sensitive  to  changes  in  time.  The  irruption  of  difference 
in  time  acquires  graphic  representation  in  the  image  of  the 
bomb  blast.  One  discovers  the  building  blocks  which  lay  the 
foundation  for  such  a differential  grammar  amidst  the  rubble 
of  a construction  site  (a  metaphor,  as  Stuart  Liebman  notes 
(14),  frequently  used  to  describe  Kluge's  filmic  and 
literary  texts)  that  resembles  nothing  so  much  as  a 
demolition  zone. 

Highs  and  Lows 

The  fallout  from  the  disturbance  which  rocks  the  order 
of  time  to  its  structural  core  is  not  only  restricted  to  the 
battlefields  and  bombsites  of  Europe.  The  narratives  and 
rituals  of  non-Western  peoples  propose  a relation  to 
historical  experience  that  taps  a temporal  dimension,  a 
"space  of  silence, " which  escapes  or  exceeds  the  recording 
techniques  and  reading  practices  commonly  adopted  by 
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cultural  analysts  and  critical  theorists.  Teshome  H. 
Gabriel,  a Third  Cinema  scholar,  seeks  to  record  the 
insubstantial  passage  of  an  untimely  event  which  holds  the 
possibility  for  a renewed  contact  with  the  substance  of 
history  and  the  matter  of  cultural  identity.  This  encounter 
occurs  at  the  point  where  the  influence  of  a contiguous  body 
of  knowledge,  one,  however,  which  usually  eludes 
articulation  or  comprehension,  makes  itself  felt  at  the 
level  of  cognition  as  a critical  resource. 

To  this  end,  Gabriel  compares  the  process  of  detecting 

"the  nodal  points"  where  the  lines  of  "crosscultural 

communication"  intersect  with  the  ticklish  business  of 

setting  up  a personal  stereo  system: 

When  two  competing  musical  waves  come  in  contact 
they  produce  a new  sound,  and  correspondingly, 
moments  of  silence.  We  know  this  in  our  own 
personal  experience  when  we  try  to  angle  a speaker 
in  our  rooms  to  get  maximum  sound.  We  also 
suppose  that  at  some  location  in  the  room  there 
will  be  very  little  or  no  sound.  It  does  not  mean 
there  is  no  sound  at  all  but  that  sound  is 
intelligible  [sic]  from  that  position.  The  nodal 
point  where  the  space  of  silence  is  located  is 
where  we  find  interesting  stories.  I also  believe 
that  these  points  of  silence  have  existed 
throughout  cultures.  I am  referring  here  to 
things  that  one  cannot  comprehend,  cannot  see,  and 
things  that  do  not  appear  to  exist  but  that  we 
know  they  exist  (1993,  213). 

There,  where  the  highs  and  lows  of  competing  sound  waves 
cancel  each  other  out,  one  can  hear  the  stirrings  of  a mute 
speech.  The  critic,  in  emulation  of  "the  story-teller  and 
the  poet, " must  find  a common  language  which  will  give  voice 
to  the  inaudible  strain  muffled  in  the  interval  between 
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sound  and  silence.  Such  a discursive  strategy  "acknowledges 
and  accepts  undifferentiated  histories  and  narratives" 

(217) ,  clears  a site  where  "multifarious  identities, 
memories,  nostalgias,  stories,  and  experiences  reside" 

(218) .  The  soundness  of  Gabriel's  analogy  resonates  with 
the  claims  I make  throughout  this  dissertation  for  dub  as 
method,  form,  and  t ekhne  of  a critical  practice,  a type  of 
spectral  analysis  or  ghost  writing  which  lets  the  margin  of 
difference,  the  contours  of  an  untold  and  disavowed  history, 
appear  between  its  lines. 

Gabriel  opens  his  article  by  recounting  the  story  of  a 
couple  of  cultural  anthropologists  on  location  with  the  Beng 
people  in  West  Africa.  The  husband,  an  aspiring  writer,  at 
work  on  a story,  is  constantly  distracted  by  curious 
natives.  When  he  makes  his  annoyance  known,  an  elder 
questions  the  validity  of  his  enterprise  because  the  story 
is  not  "inspired  by  the  spirits."  Later,  the  couple  witness 
the  village  sorcerer  in  action.  Her  paraphernalia  is 
designed  to  channel  "the  voices  of  the  spirits  who  tell  her 
what  to  say. " The  wife  realizes  that  her  husband  engages  in 
a comparable  activity  when  he  writes:  "When  he  gets  on  his 
typewriter,  with  his  paper,  pens  and  pencils  laid  all 
around,  he  too  is  waiting  for  voices--they  are  what  he  uses 
to  draw  the  voices  to  him. " The  next  day  the  writer  returns 
to  his  story,  watched  silently  by  the  locals:  "Now  they  were 
able  to  see  the  spirits.  'Don't  interrupt  him,'  they 
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exclaimed,  'he  is  listening  to  voices.  If  he's  interrupted, 
the  spirits  will  leave  and  their  stories  will  not  be  told. 
Shhhhh ! " (212). 

Gabriel's  point  seems  to  be  that  either  partner  in  the 
crosscultural  exchange  arrives  at  that  spot  where  "the  space 
of  silence"  is  imbued  with  understanding  and  "a  meaningful 
dialogue"  can  ensue.  In  spite  of  the  doubtful  worth  of  this 
conversation,  in  so  far  as  it  might  found  a lasting  and 
mutually  illuminating  cultural  bond  between  the 
participants,  at  least  it  provides  Gabriel  with  "an 
interesting  story"  to  preface  his  theoretical  excursion 
through  the  ruins  dedicated  "to  the  invisible,  the 
ephemeral,  to  the  spirits  of  one's  past,  to  the  ghosts  of 
one's  memory"  (215). 

Gabriel  develops  a statement  of  the  poetics  which  might 
accompany  Kluge's  declension  of  the  grammar  of  time  when, 
switching  from  an  acoustic  to  an  archeological  image,  he 
situates  the  ruin  "as  a field  of  mediation,  that  is,  as  a 
metaphor  for  the  expedition  into  memory"  (218) . He  pits  the 
allusive  and  fragmentary  constructions  of  poetry  and  film 
against  the  sequential  logic  and  unified  compositions  of  a 
certain  narrative  approach.  He  opposes  the  mobile  and 
transient  boundaries  of  the  "ineffable  memorial"  to  the 
fixed  and  preserved  limits  of  the  official  monument.  "Ruin 
and  the  Other:  Toward  a Language  of  Memory"  begins  with  a 
series  of  anecdotes  which  illustrate  the  differing  sense  of 
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temporality  that  either  option  provides.  The  final  example 

concerns  the  American  Indian  custom  of  sand  painting.  The 

painting,  a detailed  sketch  of  the  natural  and  supernatural, 

forces  in  play  at  any  particular  juncture,  must  be  erased 

before  the  healing  ceremony  begins: 

That  the  object  has  to  be  destroyed  is  part  of 
that  culture.  The  sand  painting  cannot  be 
objectified  and  cannot  be  preserved,  like  the 
marble  and  bronze  monuments  of  Western  history. 

To  live  it  must  be  ruined;  it  must  become  a 
memory.  The  central  idea  here  is  that  what  has 
been  erased,  made  invisible,  ruined,  is  also 
history.  Any  attempt  to  restore  it  or  preserve  it 
is  paradoxically  an  attempt  to  erase  history. 

(214) 

Gabriel  suggests  that  "memory,  it  seems,  is  always  a ruin-- 
scattered,  buried  and  invisible"  (214)  . Its  traces  are 
strewn  along  the  faultline  that  separates  the  existent  from 
the  continued  influence  "of  what  might  be  or  of  what  was 
denied  existence."1  Rather  than  shore  up  the  shell  of  an 
empty  storehouse  or  neglected  shrine  devoted  to  lack  or 
loss,  the  elusive  quality  of  memory,  as  Gabriel  imagines  it, 
permeates  all  things  and  furthers  their  decomposition  in  the 
flux  of  a multiply  inflected  and  variously  invested 
temporality . 

As  an  image  for  an  "open"  engagement  with  the  forms  of 
cultural  memory,  one  which  remains  sensitive  to  the  partial, 
incomplete  and  unstable  structures  of  cultural 
identification,  the  ruin  clears  a discursive  space  which 
"would  allow  a multiplicity  of  histories  to  converge  and 
diverge  at  a particular  site"  (217).  Condemned  to  decay  and 
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disuse  as  it  is,  the  ruin  sets  the  conceptual  stage  for  the 
performance  of  "a  particular  kind  of  identity,  a particular 
kind  of  subj ectivity-- [which]  recognize [s]  that  we  are 
various  forms  of  subj ectivities--that  we  never  reach  the 
'ends'  of  the  subject,  the  end  of  our  path:  we  are  more  like 
nomads"  (215).  The  ruin  is  "shifting,  mobile,  nomadic" 

(216)  and  offers  the  more  favorable  terrain  for  erecting  a 
provisional  shelter  from  within  an  existence  amongst 
fragments.  Accordingly,  Gabriel  criticizes  the  tendency  to 
equate  minority  status  with  the  erosion  of  an  essential 
identity,  of  confusing  "living  among  ruins  and  being  ruined 
oneself"  (214).  In  dwelling  upon  the  shifting  sands  of 
cultural  memory,  the  subject  acquires  a heightened 
perception  of  its  own  indistinct  and  unstable  boundaries, 
which  actuates  the  "floating  space"  of  a variable  and 
restless  passage  through  the  different  levels  of  its  own 
time.  Once  more,  the  dissolution  of  any  solid  or  secure 
relation  between  the  past  and  present,  as  exhibited  by  the 
figure  of  the  ineffable  memorial,  promises  an  altered 
perspective  on  the  place  of  the  other  in  history. 

Gabriel's  excavation  of  the  ruined  precincts  of  memory 
and  Kluge's  evocation  of  the  blasted  wastes  of  history 
confound  the  standard  vision  of  time  as  chronos . Danton 
remarked  that  "the  revolution,  like  Saturn,  eats  its  own 
children."  With  a slight  shift  in  emphasis  and  context,  his 
watchword  could  easily  describe  the  critical  state  of 
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affairs  prevailing  under  the  sway  of  a temporal  regime  that 
reduces  the  historical  process  to  the  forward  march  and 
regular  motion  of  a blind  force.  As  a protest  against  the 
fate  reserved  for  the  victims  of  Old  Father  Time's 
insatiable  appetite,  Kluge  and  Gabriel  declare  that  the  best 
course  of  action  for  the  future  lies  in  mustering  the 
potential  contained  in  a moment  of  silence  for  resisting 
Time's  onslaught.  There  one  still  feels  the  effects  of  the 
blast  which  constitutes  the  ground  zero,  the  nullpunkt , of 
memory  and  history. 

Both  writers  oppose  the  chronological  advance  of 
historical  time  with  the  image  of  a fissure  in  the  line  of 
temporal  succession.  The  flaw  in  history's  course  appears 
less  as  a sudden  tear  in  the  fabric  of  time  than  as  a 
wrinkle  in  its  folds.  The  past  remains  implicated  in  the 
present,  the  present  complicated  by  the  coincidental  passage 
of  a parallel  time,  coterminous  with  the  range  of  current 
events.  Kluge  and  Gabriel  wish  to  document  the  imprint  of  a 
history  touched  by  the  memory  of  a lost  experience  of  time. 
They  want  to  recover  a sense  of  the  dormant  aspects  of 
historical  consciousness  congealed  in  the  dominant  concept 
of  time  as  a chronological  and  homogenous  continuum.  The 
imposition  of  such  a narrowly  proscriptive  view  upon  the 
horizon  of  past  or  present  events  prohibits  the  emergence  of 
an  outlook  that  accommodates  an  array  of  temporal 
perspectives  and  disparate  histories.  The  excisions  or 
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revisions  of  a chronicle  designed  to  fashion  a history  from 
"events  separated  in  time  and  space  and. . .make  them 
continuous"  rely,  as  Gabriel  observes,  upon  a methodological 
procedure  of  prescription  and  exclusion,  whose  ultimate  aim 
is  "the  suppression  of  Otherness"  (217) . Such  an  editorial 
policy  discourages  any  hint  of  another  way  of  telling  and 
dispels,  beyond  a shadow  of  a doubt,  any  evidence  of  a 
countervailing  historical  tendency,  one  which  teases  out  the 
strands  of  a contrapuntal  and  harmonically  dissonant 
narrative  line,  an  antiphonal  chorus  of  alternating  voices, 
positions,  memories,  histories,  demands. 

Kluge  and  Gabriel  place  considerable  stress  on  the 
recurrent  pattern  of  an  unusual  time  signature.  Their 
reflections  on  memory  and  history  respond  to  a change  in  the 
scale  for  measuring  and  recording  time,  as  well  as  to  major 
shifts  in  the  social  and  political  tenor  of  the  times.  The 
dislocated  space  of  the  ruin  recalls  the  discordant  state  of 
a time  laid  waste  by  the  burden  of  its  own  history.  With 
this  analogy  in  mind,  I want  to  apply  the  terms  of  Kluge's 
and  Gabriel's  description  of  a disjunct  temporality  toward 
the  elaboration  of  a poetics  and  politics  of  memory  that 
exhibits  the  cultural  and  conceptual  feature  I am  ascribing 
to  "Dub."  The  dub  encounter,  which  bears  the  weight  of  our 
century's  long  history  of  displacement,  dislocation  and 
dispossession,  charts  a middle  passage  between  the  cultural 
politics  of  memory  and  the  social  performance  of  emergent 
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postcolonial  identities.  Dub,  an  already  existing  cultural 
product,  serves  here  as  a theoretical  object  which  embodies 
a method,  a form,  logic  and  reasoning.  Such  a method  moves 
the  disciplinary  procedures  of  cultural  studies  toward  an 
experimental  application,  not  merely  an  explanation  or 
evaluation,  of  the  terms  and  conditions  for  knowledge  which 
the  social  and  technical,  political  and  aesthetic  features 
of  the  audiovisual  and  the  postcolonial  introduce  into 
critical  practice.  The  cultural  theorist  can  learn  to  dance 
to  a different  tune.  One  of  the  first  steps,  as  Dick 
Hebdige  accepts  in  explaining  the  title  of  his  book  on 
reggae  music  and  cultural  identity,  Cut  'N'  Mix,  is  to 
recognize  that  "everyone  writes  in  time"  (my  italics)  (1987, 
10)  . 


Hauntoloqy 

Such  a reworked  concept  of  time--dislocated,  disjunct, 
discontinuous--underwri tes  the  problematic  of  cultural 
identity  and  historical  consciousness  which  characterizes 
the  critical  relation  with  the  past  from  the  perspective  of 
the  present.  The  dub  encounter,  as  a contemporary  analog  of 
the  dialectical  image,  retains  a considerable  hint  of  that 
fractured  temporality  which  emerges  in  "the  virtual  space  of 
spectrality. " Benjamin's  methodological  experiments  with  a 


non-Euclidian  temporal  model,  so  to  speak,  remain  only 
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partially  effective  if  confined  to  a historical  description 
of  nineteenth  century  Paris  or  Europe  between  the  wars.  In 
the  flash  of  the  dialectical  image,  history  appears  as 
unfinished  business,  its  transmission  an  incomplete  task, 
its  outcome  by  no  means  certain.  If  one's  work  deals  with 
the  present,  how  might  Benjamin's  striking  formulation  meet 
the  sign  of  the  times?  What  is  the  work  of  the  dialectical 
image  in  an  electronic  age?  How  does  the  path  of  the 
dialectical  image  point  in  the  direction  of  the  dub 
encounter? 

The  dialectical  image,  as  the  temporal  index  of  a 
poetic  effect,  that  is,  as  a rhetorical  figure  for  the 
conceptual  deformations  of  disjuncture  and  discontinuity, 
reflects  Derrida's  recent  speculations  on  the  afterlife  of  a 
political  imperative,  on  the  survival  in  spirit  of  the 
phantasmatic  appeal  first  announced  in  The  Communist 
Manifesto . In  Specters  of  Marx,  his  response  to  the  death 
notice  served  on  Marxism  by  the  proponents  of  "the  end  of 
history, " Derrida  sets  in  motion  the  stage  machinery  of  a 
"theatrical  fiction, " conjures  up  the  occult  scenography  of 
an  encounter  beyond  the  ken  of  political  or  philosophical 
belief.  Hamlet's  agitated  rendez-vous  with  the  Ghost  of  his 
father  acts  as  an  allegorical  image  for  the  dramatic 
apparition  of  an  event  endlessly  replayed  somewhere  in  the 
vague  proximity  of  the  opposition  between  "to  be"  or  "not  to 
be, " in  the  indefinite  region  Derrida  calls  "the  virtual 
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space  of  spectrality " (11) . Here  the  "ghost-effect" 
confounds  the  commonplace  perception  of  the  actual  and  the 
ideal,  the  empirical  and  the  essential,  as  separate  classes 
of  existence  or  distinct  categories  of  knowledge.  Marx 
evokes  this  incomprehensible  force-field,  even  as  its 
excessive  properties  do  not  confirm  the  necessary  stages  of 
dialectic  logic,  nor  fall  in  line  with  the  intended  march  of 
an  inevitable  history.  The  specter--the  same  that  haunts 
old  Europe--only  treads  the  boards  when  "the  time  is  out  of 
joint . " 

Derrida  reads  Marxism  as  a crucial  philosophic  episode 
in  the  social  theory  of  ghosts . As  a radical  intervention 
in  the  political  economy  of  human  relations,  it  maintains 
itself  in  "the  commerce  without  commerce  of  ghosts ...  [with] 
certain  others  who  are  not  present,  not  presently  living, 
either  to  us,  in  us,  or  outside  us"  (xix) . "The  very 
possibility  of  the  other"  arises  at  the  moment  of 
"disjuncture"  (22),  within  the  "virtual  space  of 
spectrality"  and  the  untimely  temporality  of  the  ghost- 
effect  : 


No  justice ...  seems  possible  or  thinkable  without 
the  principle  of  some  responsibility,  beyond  all 
living  present,  within  that  which  disjoins  the 
living  present,  before  the  ghosts  of  those  who  are 
not  yet  born  or  who  are  already  dead,  be  they 
victims  of  war,  political  or  other  kinds  of 
violence,  nationalist,  racist,  colonialist, 
sexist,  or  other  kinds  of  extermination,  victims 
of  the  oppressions  of  capitalist  imperialism  or 
any  of  the  forms  of  totalitarianism,  (xix) 
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Derrida  invokes  the  inexorable  premises  of  a "hauntology, " a 
repressed  knowledge  which  holds  the  skeleton-key  to  the 
crypt  from  which  "the  non-contemporaneity  with  itself  of  the 
living  present " (xix)  materializes  in  ghostly  form.  The 
entrance  of  the  ghost  heralds  the  dislocated  time  of  the 
present,  understood  at  once  as  the  very  temporality  of  the 
present,  the  historical  passage  of  time  and  the  current 
state  of  affairs.  Derrida  insists  that,  rather  than 
initiating  an  ahistorical  breach  between  past  and  present, 
the  force  of  anachrony  acts  as  a significant  warp  factor  in 
reasserting  the  full  scope  of  historical  agency  and  memory. 
Specters  of  Marx  considers  the  experience  of  such  "a 
radically  dis- jointed  time"  (17)  as  the  topographical 
description  of  a dislocated  order  of  temporality  and  as  the 
social  reality  of  a historical  catastrophe. 

Derrida's  entry  into  the  ideological  arena  of  global 
politics  and  media  polemics--which  ceaselessly  rehearses  the 
triumph  of  market  capitalism  as  the  perfection  of  liberal 
democracy- -occurs  "in  the  shadow  of  a filial  memory"  (5) . 

The  Marxist  genealogy  he  "conjures"  with,  however,  breaks 
the  etiquette  of  generation,  descent,  lineage,  violates  the 
laws  of  causality,  origin  and  succession  which  govern  any 
inheritance.  Marx's  legacy  resides  in  accepting  the  terms 
of  "a  habitation  without  proper  inhabiting"  (18),  a 
haunting,  in  a reckoning  with  ghosts.  The  specter  abolishes 
property  relations. 


It  suspends  relations  with  the  Proper, 
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resists  laying  a claim  to  the  Proper  Name,  even  that  of 
Marx,  or  assuming  its  fixed  position  as  an  ideological 
given.  Rather,  in  "a  time  without  certain  joining,"  it 
pledges  to  maintain,  in  the  spirit  of  solidarity,  "that 
which  does  not  hold  together"  (17) . The  specters  of  Marx 
impose  a responsibility  in  the  present  to  animate  the 
promise  of  the  past  and  activate  the  potential  of  the 
future.  They  appear  as  emissaries  from  a temporal  dimension 
"beyond"  the  end  of  history  where,  here  and  now,  in  the 
opening  effected  by  their  advent,  the  dimly  recollected 
terms  of  a political  contract  with  historical  memory  and  an 
ethical  commitment  to  social  justice  begin  to  materialize. 

Derrida's  ontological  speculations  on  the  Marxian 
corpus  yield  a "spectropoetics " which  frustrates  the 
expected  conclusions  of  any  realistic  or  rational  account  of 
the  historical  process.  The  specter  directs  the  dialectical 
method  of  logical  argumentation  and  the  materialist 
principle  of  historical  determinism  or  political  action 
grounded  in  the  positivist  notion  of  progress  toward  a 
phantasmatic  staging  of  the  cultural  imaginary,  a 
demonstrative  and  performative  presentation  of  unconscious 
social  relations  and  forces.  Derrida's  recent  promotion  of 
deconstruction  as  the  obscure  pretender  or  ultimate  defender 
of  the  lost  cause  of  the  marxian  legacy  rests  its  claims  on 
an  interrogation,  to  use  Margaret  Cohen's  phrase,  of 
Marxism's  "own  immersion  in  Enlightenment  concepts  of 
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representation  and  causality"  (1993,  18).  Indeed,  in 

Profane  Illumination,  Cohen  discovers  that  a spooky  circuit 

of  exchange  has  long  existed  between  the  mainstream 

interpretation  of  Marxist  doctrine  and  the  aberrant 

influence  of  an  unorthodox  strain  of  materialism: 

the  Enlightenment,  however,  was  always  haunted  by 
its  Gothic  ghosts,  and  the  same  can  be  said  of 
Marxism  from  its  inception.  An  archeology  of 
Gothic  Marxism  entails  not  only  reclaiming  obscure 
texts  for  the  Marxist  repertoire  but  attending  to 
the  darker  side  of  well-known  Marxist  topoi, 
starting  with  the  writings  of  Marx  himself;  the 
Guides  Noirs  often  focus  on  the  hidden  life  of 
sites  familiar  from  the  seemingly  rational 
daylight  business  of  production.  (2) 

The  texts  of  Gothic  Marxism,  Derrida's  spectral  analysis 

being  the  latest  and  most  prominent  addition  to  the  oeuvre, 

recover  the  neglected  tradition  of  a "genealogy  fascinated 

with  the  irrational  aspects  of  social  processes, " just  as 

the  Guides  Noirs  to  the  mysterious  and  secret  sites  of  Paris 

revisit  the  "irrational,  illicit,  inspired,  passional,  often 

supernatural  aspects  of  social  topography"  (1) . 

Beneath  the  mundane  aspect  of  everyday  reality,  in  its 
public  squares  and  crowded  streets,  the  city  masks  the 
unfamiliar  images  of  "effaced  historical  memories"  (83). 

Its  darker  corners  and  secluded  passages  conceal  the  imprint 
of  an  assortment  of  unexpected  encounters  with  forgotten 
collective  events.  Gothic  Marxism  plumbs  this  lost 
dimension  in  its  excursions  through  historical  time  and 
space.  Its  nocturnal  perambulations  over  the  ghostly 
terrain  of  a buried  past  and  the  haunted  ground  of  a 
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blighted  present  carry  a method  for  releasing  dormant 
historical  and  cultural  energies,  for  negotiating  social 
space  as  a politically  and  poetically  charged  site.  Cohen 
concentrates  entirely  on  the  work  of  Andre  Breton,  Nadia  in 
particular,  and  Benjamin's  incomplete  Arcades  Project  as 
prime  examples  of  a materialist  poetics  of  memory  which 
valorizes  "the  realm  of  a culture's  ghosts  and  phantasms  as 
a significant  and  rich  field  of  social  production  rather 
than  a mirage  to  be  dispelled"  (11) . The  demolished  hopes 
of  popular  insurrection  and  communal  activism,  the  hordes  of 
revolutionary  dead  and  the  abandoned  refuse  of  consumer 
culture  become  accessible  resources  for  a critical 
historiography  alert  to  the  suppressed  dynamics  of 
aesthetic,  psychological  and  social  forces.2 

Margaret  Cohen  characterizes  her  book  as  a preliminary 
"title  in  a still  uncatalogued  series  of  Guides  Noirs  to 
Gothic  Marxism"  (1) . The  dub  encounter  reads  as  a sequel  to 
the  original  documents  which  establish  the  tradition  of 
Gothic  Marxism,  a foreign  edition  of  those  strange  episodes 
and  events  which  disturb  the  predicted  outcome  of  an  old 
story  told  in  Europe.  Elsinore  guards  the  promontory  of 
Fortress  Europe  and  Hamlet  acts  the  part  of  the  besieged 
upon  its  barricades.  Breton's  midnight  promenades  amidst 
the  deserted  sites  of  the  Terror  and  Benjamin's 
reconstruction  of  the  bohemian,  populist,  revolutionary 
milieu  of  the  Paris  Commune,  claim  the  defeated  and  the 
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dispossessed,  the  undead  of  History,  as  fearsome  allies  in 
the  struggle  against  a bourgeois  conception  of  historical 
time.  The  dub  encounter  notes  the  resemblance  between  these 
chance  meetings  in  the  back  streets  and  blind  alleys  of 
intellectual  capitals  like  Paris  or  Frankfurt,  cultural 
rendezvous  with  a secret  history,  private  assignations 
conducted  in  public  places,  and  the  fatal  strategies 
developed  in  less  fashionable  quarters  to  preserve  the 
communal  expression  of  a counter-memory  or  to  assert  the 
continued  influence  of  an  illegible  subtext  as  it  impinges 
upon  present  social  reality.  These  effaced  messages  can  be 
read,  as  we  shall  see,  in  such  various  locales  as  the 
derelict  neighborhoods  of  an  American  inner-city,  the 
killing  fields  of  French  colonial  Algeria  or  the  abandoned 
mine-shafts  of  South  Wales  or  Yorkshire.  In  order  to 
decipher  their  meaning,  one  must  invent  an  appropriate 
method . 

Excavations 


Gothic  Marxism  suggests  a rereading  of  a basic  metaphor 
for  critical  method  in  the  West:  excavation.  Francis  Bacon 
had  moved  philosophy  from  the  sphere  of  contemplation  and 
theoretical  speculation  to  the  domain  of  observation  and 
empirical  research.  The  man  of  science  takes  an  aggressive 
interest  in  the  workings  of  nature  in  contrast  to  the 
passive  attitude  of  detached  withdrawal  that  the  sage 
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assumes  toward  the  material  world.  The  philosopher  no 
longer  ascends  from  illusion  and  obscurity  to  enlightenment 
and  illumination,  as  represented  in  the  image  of  Plato's 
Cave.  He  immerses  himself  in  the  substance  of  things  in 
order  to  extract  the  secrets  of  Nature  from  physical  reality 
and  human  experience  and  forge  a new  paradigm  of  knowledge. 

A wholly  instrumentalist  vision  of  natural  philosophy, 
however,  favors  the  development  of  technical,  economic, 
mercantile  and  imperialist  uses  of  reason.  With  the  advent 
of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  the  full  scale  deployment  of 
machines  and  factories  which  realize  the  principles  of 
scientific  method  exploit  the  virtue  of  excavation  as  a 
conceptual  image  of  enormous  cultural  and  epistemological 
value.  Mining  becomes  the  model  for  intellectual  work  in  a 
technologically  advanced  society.  The  grim  labor  of  digging 
for  coal  or  drilling  for  oil  is  completely  subsumed  in  the 
heady  pursuit  of  unearthing  the  modern  day  equivalent  of  the 
Philosopher's  Stone.  Once  more,  the  superstructure  gains 
importance  at  the  expense  of  the  base  conditions  of 
production . 

In  Notes  on  the  Underground,  an  "essay  on  technology, 
society  and  the  imagination, " Rosalind  Williams  examines  the 
cultural,  as  well  as  conceptual,  logic  which  equates  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  with  "digging  down  to  the  Truth." 
The  notion  of  historical  time  supported  by  the  discoveries 
of  geology,  paleontology,  anthropology,  and  archeology  in 
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the  nineteenth  century  casts  excavation  as  a modern  symbolic 
expression  of  "the  mythological  quest  to  find  truth  in  the 
hidden  regions  of  the  underworld"  (23) . The  earth's  strata 
convey  a story  of  origins.  The  cultural  narrative  of  the 
journey  to  the  land  of  the  dead  finds  its  corollary  in  the 
technical  and  scientific  conquest  of  the  mysteries  of  space 
and  time:  "digging  down  into  the  earth  is  also  associated 
with  going  back  into  the  past"  (22).  The  notion  that  a 
submerged  layer  of  human  experience,  a buried  level  of  "deep 
time, " can  be  read  beneath  the  surface  of  things  applies  as 
much  to  the  growth  of  science  as  to  the  genesis  of  the 
historical  novel,  political  economy,  or  psychoanalysis.  As 
an  image  for  intellectual  method,  excavation  has  deep  roots 
which  extend  across  a number  of  different  cultural  fields. 
Victor  Hugo  (Les  Miserables) . Marx  (the  analysis  of 
capital),  Freud  (the  unconscious),  all  ground  their  literary 
and  theoretical  investigations  in  the  subterranean  regions 
of  a forgotten  or  forbidden  knowledge. 

Williams  explores  the  underground  environment,  most 
notably  presented  in  the  form  of  the  mine  or  tunnel,  as  the 
technological  product  of  an  industrial  society.  But  she 
also  shows  how  "the  construction  of  the  new 
infrastructure. .. of  modern  life"  tells  a story  about  the 
formation  of  consciousness  (54).  As  a cultural  metaphor, 
excavation  displays  the  historical  configuration  of  an  idea, 
an  idea,  specifically,  of  history  and  time:  "the 
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subterreanean  environment  is  a technological  one--but  it  is 
also  a mental  landscape,  a social  terrain,  and  an 
ideological  map"  (21).  From  her  vantage  point  as  cultural 
historian,  Williams  sees  that  the  temporal  perspective 
provided  by  nineteenth  century  science  remains  a localized 
phenomenon,  an  historical  construction  arising  from  the 
circumstances  of  time  and  place. 

Gothic  Marxism,  as  it  delves  into  the  darker  side  of 
social  production,  strikes  a deep  lode  in  the  history  of 
ideas.  It  survives  as  a resistant  strain  of  historical 
interpretation  against  more  recent  varieties  of  cultural 
analysis.  As  a consequence  of  technological  change,  the 
mechanistic  analogy  which  equates  excavation  and  knowledge 
may  not  function  in  a digital  age.  A postindustrial  epoch, 
multinational  and  global  in  scope  as  opposed  to  colonial  and 
nationalist  in  outlook,  no  longer  operates  according  to  the 
old  model  of  Truth  as  an  exploitable  and  extractable 
resource.  The  values  of  communication--interaction, 
integration  and  instantanei ty--gain  precedence  over  the 
vision  of  development  advanced  in  the  name  of  industrial 
progress-- the  division  of  labor,  centralized  authority  and 
the  control  of  markets. 

The  politics  of  time  are  transformed  accordingly  in  an 
information  economy  and  media  society.  The  speed  of 
electronic  communication,  the  rate  at  which  a computer 
processes  a packet  of  digital  information,  completely 
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negates  the  conceptual  space  opened  by  the  immense  vistas  of 
geological  time.  In  cyberspace,  historical  perspectives 
tend  to  shrink  or  blur.3  A chronological  and  continuous 
account  of  the  past,  linear  and  hierarchical  as  it  may  be, 
dissolves  into  a synthetic  and  simulated  version  of  history. 
The  grand  feats  of  excavation  accomplished  in  the  last 
century  always  served  the  ends  of  technological  and  social 
progress.  They  celebrated  the  triumph  of  a particular 
temporal  regime,  imperial  and  capitalist  in  its  interests. 
Today,  the  need  for  immediate  availability  and  access  to 
knowledge  makes  the  monumental  accumulation  and 
expropriation  of  critical  resources  unnecessary,  or  at  least 
insures  that  it  pass  unnoticed.  Yet,  just  as  they  were  in 
the  heyday  of  colonialism,  cultural  differences  and 
historical  contexts  are  elided  under  the  influence  of  a free 
market  philosophy  and  the  global  circulation  of  images  and 
commodities . 

The  penetration  of  corporate  ideology  into  most  corners 
of  the  world,  radiating  out  from  the  Central  Planet--Armand 
and  Michele  Mattelart's  name  for  the  entertainment  complex 
(advertising,  media  and,  I would  add,  the  Internet) — 
promotes  "the  economic  stake  of  capital  in  the  cultural 
field.  1,4  In  these  circumstances,  excavation  as  a critical 
method  continues  to  function  as  a useful  tool  in  recovering 
a sense  of  the  relationship  between  mass  culture  and  popular 
memory,  and  renewing  the  link  between  the  subject  and 
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historical  agency.  As  a technique  for  producing  knowledge 
about  the  Other  or  the  past,  excavation,  no  longer  conceived 
in  terms  of  mastery  over  nature  and  the  victorious  march  of 
progress  and  industry,  furthers  the  cause  of  a more 
ecological  and  egalitarian  conception  of  social  relations. 

It  resurfaces  under  this  new  dispensation  as  the  dub 
encounter.  In  the  following  case  studies,  sources  as 
diverse  as  a social  historian,  a feminist  novelist,  and  a 
politicized  rock  band,  practice  a version  of  historical 
research  that  recasts  the  role  of  excavation  within  the 
current  context  of  cultural  production. 

I:  Dub  Housing 


In  The  Sidewalks  of  St.  Louis,  George  Lipsitz  pounds 
the  pavements  of  his  adopted  hometown  in  an  attempt  to 
recapture  "the  vital  textures  of  urban  life  by  exploring 
some  of  the  sedimented  memories  and  residual  practices  that 
have  influenced  life  and  culture  in  one  American  city"  (1). 

A city  houses  a collective  past,  despite  all  efforts  by 
contemporary  social  policy  and  current  consumer/ commuter 
lifestyles  to  erode  the  interest  in  community  relations  or 
the  investment  in  civic  responsibility.  The  poverty  of 
urban  cultures  and  environments  often  attests  to  a gross 
neglect  of  the  essential  service  the  city  owes  to  its  people 


and  places . 
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Lipsitz  studies  the  gutted  remains  of  urban  decay  in 
order  to  reconstruct  a sense  of  the  vibrant  immigrant 
communities  and  cultural  activities  which,  in  better  days, 
flourished  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  certain  streets,  parks  and  nightspots  is  not  so 
easily  dispelled.  A census  of  the  successive  generations  of 
its  tenants  and  a survey  of  the  shifts  in  formation  of  its 
neighborhoods  along  psychogeographic  lines  leads  to  a 
clearer  historical  understanding  of  how  the  city  came  to 
assume  its  present  social  and  political  organization. 
Lipsitz'  map  of  St.  Louis  renders  the  spatial  grid  of 
streets  and  city  blocks  according  to  a temporal  scale.  The 
Gateway  to  the  West  appears  to  be  a ghost  town. 

Lipsitz'  historical  research  reclaims  access  to 
previously  unavailable  or  unacknowledged  sectors  of  cultural 
property.  He  inspects  the  vacant  lots  and  crumbling  facades 
of  condemned  buildings  for  intangible  evidence  of  a previous 
incarnation  and,  from  the  wreckage,  draws  concrete  proof  of 
a rich  history,  an  untold  story.  Hard  times  leave  scars. 

So  it  is  that  Lipsitz  tracks  through  time  the  existence  of 
"the  invisible  barrier, " the  empty  corridor,  which  divides 
the  city  along  class,  economic  and  racial  lines.  Even  if 
Big  River  provided  the  natural  course  for  the  passage  of  raw 
materials  and  human  resources  which  nourished  the  growth  of 
St  Louis,  a drained  pond  probably  had  more  effect  on 
defining  the  social  topography  of  the  city. 
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In  the  early  days  of  its  settlement,  the  French  gave 
St.  Louis  the  nickname  Pain  Court  because  of  the  city's  lack 
of  bread.  The  Chouteau  family  responded  by  damming  a creek 
and  establishing  a flour  mill  on  the  banks  of  the  resulting 
pond.  The  site  attracted  fine  homes  "and  its  banks  shaped 
the  direction  of  urban  growth"  (32).  At  the  same  time,  the 
pond  presented  a major  barrier  to  communication  and  the 
development  of  municipal  services.  It  also  served  as  a 
dumping  site  for  garbage  and  industrial  waste.  The  stagnant 
waters  bred  the  cholera  epidemic  which  swept  the  city  in 
1849.  Chouteau's  Pond  was  drained  but  the  stigma  remained 
and  residential  and  commercial  development  shifted  to  the 
burgeoning  suburbs.  The  consolidation  of  the  central  city 
did  not  take  place  and  the  area  became  home  for  a black 
ghetto.  Here  Josephine  Baker  stole  coal  from  the  railroad 
yards  built  on  the  site  of  the  pond  or  scavenged  through  the 
garbage  at  the  nearby  market  to  get  enough  to  eat  (75) . 
Nearby,  the  Flores  Magon  brothers,  exiles  from  the  political 
regime  in  Mexico,  published  the  revolutionary  weekly 
Regeneracion . The  neighborhood  later  became  known  as 
"Hiroshima  Flats"  after  the  first  slum  was  bulldozed  to  make 
way  for  another.  Today,  Chouteau's  Pond  is  a prime  spot  for 
junk  dealers,  scrap  metal  merchants  and  the  railroad  tracks, 
a wasteland  which  residents,  developers,  and  city  officials 
avoid  like  the  plague.  No  roads  cross  it;  a few  long 
bridges  span  its  bleak  expanse. 
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Lipsitz  concludes,  as  he  drags  its  murky  depths,  that 
"few  cities  find  themselves  shaped  by  a body  of  water  that 
no  longer  exists"  (34).  The  fetid  atmosphere  of  the  Pond 
casts  a pall  over  St.  Louis'  image  as  a prosperous  and 
healthy  community.  Yet  this  desert  shore  opens  out  onto 
other  worlds.  Like  a black  hole,  the  vacant  space  where  the 
Pond  once  was  collapses  the  distance  between  local  time  and 
global  time.  Chouteau's  Pond  finds  its  history  reflected  in 
the  heady  Parisian  milieu  of  the  Folies-Bergere  and  Le  Jazz 
Hot,  the  luxury,  decadence  and  excitement  of  the  roaring 
20 's,  as  well  as  in  the  turbulent  events  of  the  Mexican 
revolution  and  the  campesinos'  call  for  agrarian  reform.5 

Lipsitz  excavates  the  common  roots  of  the  struggle  for 
social  justice  and  human  rights  in  St  Louis'  past.  His 
method,  a textbook  example  of  a politically  motivated  brand 
of  social  history,  which  seeks  "the  continuation  of  a 
dialogue  in  which  some  of  the  suppressed  voices  of  the  past 
finally  get  to  speak  again,  and  this  time,  maybe  get  the 
chance  to  be  heard  and  understood"  (10),  works,  in  essence, 
with  the  ghost-effect.  Chouteau's  Pond  acts  as  a memorable 
image,  an  "ineffable  memorial,"  to  use  Gabriel's  phrase, 
through  which  one  makes  a vital  connection  with  an 
inaccessible  or  unremembered  past.  Its  "sedimented 
history, " the  common  ground  "where  different  strata  of  time 
overlap, " opens  a rich  vein  of  cultural  memory.  It  also 
serves  as  a relay  between  the  local  and  global,  near  and 
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far,  there  and  not-there.  The  deeply  layered  pattern  of  its 
checkered  past  echoes,  in  form  and  content,  the  doubled 
perspective  contained  in  the  unfamiliar  sight  of  an  emu  at 
home  on  the  lie  de  France,  our  original  image  for  the  dub 
encounter.  Nowhere  is  this  more  evident  than  in  the 
illustration  Lipsitz  chooses  to  accompany  his  account  of  the 
Pond.  A herd  of  cows  ruminate  calmly  on  the  site  of  the 
drained  pond  while,  in  the  background,  a smokestack  belches 
a dark  cloud  into  the  air.  The  desolate  nature  of  this 
pastoral  interlude  in  the  midst  of  an  urban  garbage  dump 
portends  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  plot  of  land.  The 
incongruity  between  the  bucolic  air  of  the  scene  and  the 
pestilential  aura  of  its  industrial  surroundings 
communicates  something  of  the  profound  dis juncture  between 
objects  or  concepts  which  characterizes  the  dub  encounter. 
Here  bovine  nature  occupies  a decimated  urban  space  in  a way 
which  recalls  the  fractured  setting  of  Gabriel's  image  of 
memory  as  a ruin  or  Kluge's  vision  of  history  as  a bombsite. 


II:  Echomania 


In  Fantasia:  An  Algerian  Cavalcade.  Assia  Djebar 
excavates  the  ground  of  history  with  the  harrow  of  memory 
and  poetry.  In  a chapter  entitled  "Women,  Children,  Oxen 
Dying  in  Caves, " she  exhumes  the  corpses  of  an  entire  tribe, 
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wiped  out  by  the  French  in  a routine  "fumigation"  in  1845. 
The  caves  house  an  underground  necropolis,  a "subterreanan 
medina, " whose  sepulchral  interior  echoes  with  the  cries  of 
the  asphyxiated  victims.  The  chorus  of  the  dead  is  swelled 
by  the  voices  of  contemporary  Algerian  women,  female 
mouj ahidine , who  recount  their  stories  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  painful  memories  of  the  recent  past  are  enshrouded 
in  the  dark  chronicle  of  an  earlier  history.  The  "then"  of 
the  War  of  Colonization  possesses,  in  the  manner  of  a 
ghostly  presence,  the  "now"  of  an  independent  Algeria. 

Similarly,  the  oral  testimonies  of  Djebar's  sisters  are 
read  in  the  shadow  of  the  scripts  stored  in  the  colonizers' 
archives.  Djebar  only  has  access  to  "the  register  of  the 
dead"  because  it  has  been  written  in  the  hand  of  the 
conquerors.  She  reads  in  French  the  eye-witness  accounts 
and  letters  of  soldiers  who  descended  into  the  hecatomb  to 
recover  the  burnt  carcasses.  She  composes  her  chronicle  as 
a bitter  reply,  yet  one  which  expresses  an  anguished 
gratitude  to  the  official  report  of  the  commanding  officer. 
Pelissier  is  Djebar's  ghost  writer:  "he  hands  me  his  report 
and  I accept  this  palimpsest  on  which  I now  inscribe  the 
charred  passion  of  my  ancestors"  (79) . 

Djebar's  work  recalls  another  inflection  of  the  word 
"dub" --the  awkwardly  spliced  match  between  one  language  and 
another,  most  often  employed  to  farcical  or  disquieting 
effect  in  B grade  films.  The  language  of  the  colonizers 
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takes  the  words  out  of  the  native  speaker's  mouth.  The 

mother  tongue  responds  to  the  voice  of  the  enemy  with  a 

forked  speech.  Djebar  veils  herself  in  the  sumptuous  folds 

of  French  prose,  the  arabesques  of  an  exotic  and  extravagant 

verbal  display.  Dorothy  Blair,  her  translator,  stresses  how 

Djebar  wields  her  words  like  a double-edged  sword: 

She  does  violence  to  it  [the  French  language], 
forcing  it  to  give  up  its  riches,  and  defying  it 
to  hand  over  its  hidden  horde,  in  compensation  for 
the  treasure  looted  from  Algiers  in  1830,  and  also 
to  compensate  her  personally  for  being 
dispossessed  of  her  Arabic  heritage,  (xviii) 

Blair  discusses  how  "the  warring  strands  of  [Djebar ' s ] 

Arabic-Berber  origins  and  her  French-European  education" 

mark  the  work  of  cultural  memory  as  a violent  struggle 

between  the  forces  of  love  and  hate,  writing  and  speech. 

Djebar 's  performance  of  her  identity  as  an  Algerian  woman 

rests  upon  an  elaborate  pun  which  sets  in  counterpoint  the 

twin  declarations  of  the  voice  and  the  letter,  the  sharp 

cries  uttered  in  the  act  of  love  or  war.  In  French, 

l'ecrit,  the  word  for  "writing,"  sounds  like  "les  cris." 

The  movement  of  the  pen  follows  the  brutal  motions  of  a rape 

or  ravishment.  For  Djebar,  to  write  in  French  means  to 

remember  the  caves  of  Dahra,  to  record  the  cries  of  the 

dead,  to  transpose  the  oral  accounts  of  her  female 

contemporaries,  to  name  the  crime  perpetrated  by  men  on  the 

bodies  of  native  women.  It  also  means  recounting  the  cost 

of  her  acculturation  and  liberation  from  the  harem,  telling 

the  story  of  her  love  and  loss  in  and  for  a foreign  tongue. 
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Likewise,  she  wonders  about  the  barbarous  French:  "it  is  as 
if  these  parading  warriors,  around  whom  cries  rise  up  which 
the  elegance  of  their  style  cannot  diminish,  are  mourning 
their  unrequited  love  for  my  Algeria." 

Ill:  Down  in  the  Coal  Hole 

Finally,  we  ascend  from  a cave  in  the  Algerian  desert 
only  to  go  down  the  Yorkshire  mines.  The  Mekons,  a 
disaffected  group  of  Leeds  art  students  who  formed  a punk 
band  in  1977,  responded  to  the  political  agenda  of  Margaret 
Thatcher's  Britain  and  the  devastating  impact  of  its  social 
and  economic  policies  on  traditional  structures  of  class, 
local  and  labor  affiliation,  by  "seeking  community  through 
dramatization  of  what  it  means  to  feel  like  an  exile  in 
one's  own  country,"  or  so  Griel  Marcus  would  have  it.6  The 
Miners'  Strike  of  1984-85  provided  a concrete  manifestation 
of  this  feeling  of  cultural  dispossession  and  political 
disempowerment . The  deregulation  of  the  nationalized  coal- 
mining industry  succeeded  in  economic  terms  in  completing 
the  more  general  ideological  project  of  dismantling  the 
historical  alliance  between  the  British  working  class  and 
left-wing  trade  union  politics.  Furthermore,  in  disavowing 
the  relationship  between  regional  character  and  collective 
identity,  private  life  and  popular  culture,  the  Conservative 
government  enforced  participation  in  a more  rationalized 
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public  sphere  that  failed  to  acknowledge  local  and  communal 
differences  at  the  national  level. 

If  the  Mekons  defined  themselves  against  a backdrop  of 
social  unrest,  their  take  on  cultural  politics  proved 
equally  as  troublesome.  In  a series  of  "Letters  Written," 
Colin  and  Carol  Stewart  place  their  mates'  work  within  the 
context  of  a debate  about  modernity  and  postmodernity. 

Colin  claims  that,  while  inheriting  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  both  categories,  like  collage  and 
pastiche,  the  Mekons  do  not  fall  squarely  into  either  camp. 
He  praises  T.S.  Eliot  and  S.M.  Eisenstein  for  developing 
formal  artistic  strategies  whose  critical  value  lies  in 
producing  meaning  from: 

the  reconfiguration  of  disparate  fragments  of  our 
culture  that  reveal  by  their  strange  new  proximity 
the  true  operations  of  power  and  thus  empower  and 
liberate  the  generation  of  ideas  and  dialogue  and 
the  possibility  of  change.  (12) 

Yet  modernism,  as  a style  and  technique,  drains  cultural 

forms  of  their  traditional  authority  without  contesting  the 

ideological  basis  of  its  own  ascendancy.  Carol  disputes  any 

"fundamental  break  between  modernism  and  postmodernism"  and 

dismisses  the  latter  as  an  updated,  upscale,  variant  of  the 

former's  tendency  to  serve  as  "the  greatest  cultural 

apologist  of  late  industrial  capitalism"  (14) . Both  demand 

that  any  cultural  practice  worth  its  salt  address  the  social 

context  and  historical  conditions  of  its  own  production. 
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Ultimately,  this  boils  down  to  confronting  the  silence, 
neglect  and  indifference  with  which  the  discourses  of 
modernism  and  postmodernism  represent  the  creative 
achievements  of  other,  less  sanctioned,  forms  of  popular  and 
public  expression.  Arguably,  postmodernism  attempts  to 
playfully  engage  with  mass  culture  or  seriously  consider 
minority  interests  and  hybrid  identities.  But,  within  the 
terms  of  the  Stewarts'  argument,  it  lacks  the  moral  fibre 
and  political  will  to  perform  a critical  intervention  in  the 
field  of  cultural  representation.  Enter  the  Mekons . 

Neither  partner  in  the  exchange  is  willing  to  admit  that  the 
theoretical  issues  at  stake  in  the  debate  over  aesthetics 
and  politics  can  be  surmounted  so  easily  but  they're  happy 
to  grant  the  Mekons  the  right  to  make  "category  mistakes  in 
public " (24 ) . 

Here  it  is,  precisely,  Colin  Stewart  declares,  that  the 
Mekons  avoid  the  pitfalls  of  modernism  and  postmodernism. 
They  refuse  to  cover  the  same  fallow  ground  but  find  a more 
fertile  terrain  for  their  activity  in  the  tradition  of 
revelry  and  resistance  which  belongs  to  the  vanquished  of 
history.  Their  most  useful  "intuition"  was  to  recognize 
that : 

Cultural  practice  of  any  resonance  was  going  on 
elsewhere,  among  the  marginalised  (the  discarded 
workforce  of  industrialism) , the  trivilised  (non- 
modernist-high-art from  naive  painting  to  country 
music),  and  the  alienated  (the  disenfranchised 
from  the  Northern  Irish  catholics  to  the 
permanently  unemployed,  permanently  unhoused 
youth)  . ( 12-13 ) 
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Hence  their  involvement  in  the  Miners'  Strike,  during  which 
they  returned  to  action  after  a period  of  dissolution,  meets 
the  requisite  criterion  of  political  commitment  expected 
from  artists  on  the  left,  but  also  fulfills  the  radical 
demands  of  an  oppositional  cultural  production  in  the  face 
of  social  repression,  an  art  practice  which  rejects 
modernist  detachment  and  postmodernist  complicity. 

The  Mekons  showed  their  solidarity  with  the  miners' 
cause  by  playing  benefit  gigs  and  singing  songs  of  protest. 
But  they  moved  beyond  mere  politicized  content  toward  the 
adoption  of  a method  adequate  to  the  state  of  dislocation 
and  disenfranchisement  which  defined  the  historical 
situation  they  shared  with  their  compatriots  on  the  picket 
line  or  in  the  dole  queue.  As  witnesses  of  the  final  hours 
of  an  extinct  culture,  they  record  their  commitment  to  the 
memory  of  a disappearing  way  of  life  by  enlisting  the  ghosts 
of  the  past  as  collaborators  in  the  staging  of  the  present. 
From  the  miserable  lot  of  the  socially  disadvantaged  and  the 
sorry  state  of  a disavowed  cultural  heritage,  down  and  out, 
on  its  last  legs,  gone  but  not  forgotten,  the  Mekons  learn 
to  draw  upon  the  powers  of  darkness  and  dread  in  the  fight 
for  political  and  cultural  representation.  In  songs  such  as 
"Goodbye  Johnny  Miner"  and  its  companion  piece  "Requiem, " 
released  ten  years  later,  they  apply  the  musical  technique 
of  dub  as  a vehicle  for  historical  instruction  and  critical 
interrogation,  not  just  as  a specific  stylistic  device  but 
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as  a general  compositional  principle.  A spectral  presence 
stirs  in  the  noirish  shadows  and  prepares  to  step  out  into 
the  bright  sunshine  of  day.7 

Nostalgic  visions  of  the  past  return  as  horrible  scenes 
in  the  present.  The  innocent  days  of  childhood  blot  out 
a nightmare  landscape  of  loss  and  devastation.  The 
sentimental  picture  of  life  in  a Welsh  mining  village, 
depicted  so  grandly  in  How  Green  was  my  Valley  (Ford,  ) , 
where  working  class  lads  trooped  down  t'pit  or  marched  off 
to  war  and  the  womenfolk  suffered  and  waited,  utterly  loses 
its  mythic  appeal  after  Thatcher,  in  a grotesque  parody  of 
national  pride,  sent  her  boys  to  the  Falklands  or  on  to  the 
dole.  The  same  hole  in  the  ground  swallowed  both  Tommy 
Atkins  and  Johnny  Miner.  The  boy  who  fights  polio  in  the 
film  stands  as  a melodramatic  image  of  the  ultimate  fate 
awaiting  his  crippled  community. 

Ironically,  the  industries  most  commonly  associated 
with  the  Industrial  era--mining  and  steel--,  those  which 
contributed  the  most  to  the  economic  and  cultural  hegemony 
of  the  British  Empire,  were  the  first  to  bear  the  brunt  of 
the  full  scale  restructuring  necessary  to  establish  a 
postindustrial  society.  If  "digging  [was]  the  generic  image 
for  labor"  (Williams,  54),  then  the  miner  epitomizes  the 
working  class  hero.  The  lyrics  of  "Goodbye,  Johnny  Miner" 
lament  the  passing  of  this  erstwhile  cultural  icon.  But  the 
musical  setting  presents  the  demise  of  such  a historical 
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figure  as  the  farewell  performance  of  a fondly  remembered 
vaudeville  act  or  the  final  curtain  call  of  a Punch  and  Judy 
show.  The  words  follow  the  pattern  of  a traditional  British 
street  ballad,  a verse/chorus  structure  which  recites  the 
litany  of  broken  promises  and  forced  evictions,  while  the 
singsong  melody  skips  along  over  the  pulse  of  a heavy  reggae 
beat.  The  sardonic  weariness  of  the  vocal  delivery  offsets 
the  infectious  rhythm  of  the  bassline. 

A decade  later,  when  the  band  remixed  the  song  as 
"Requiem"  for  the  CD  Mekons  United,  the  contrast  between 
melancholy  air  and  festive  mood  disintegrates  into  a 
cacophonous  stew  of  fractured  sounds  and  random  noise.  The 
dubbed-out  version  severely  distorts  the  original.  Snatches 
of  the  tune  surface  through  feedback  loops  and  delay 
effects.  As  the  tape  slows  down  and  speeds  up,  shards  of 
phrases  jump  out  at  full  volume  or  fade  away  into  a ominous 
rumble,  slurred  beyond  recognition  or  compressed  beyond 
recall,  only  to  emerge  sharp,  clean,  with  the  treble  right 
up.  Structure  buckles.  Meaning  decomposes.  In  stripping 
"Goodbye  Johnny  Miner"  down  to  its  bare  bones,  splitting 
them  apart  and  sucking  out  the  marrow,  so  to  speak,  the 
Mekons  cannabilize  the  body  of  their  earlier  recorded  output 
in  a way  that  exposes  the  brittle  character  of  their  own 
history.  The  fragmentary  method  of  Mekons  United,  albeit  an 
uncompromising  example  of  artistic  licence,  bears  a faithful 


likeness  to  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  cultural  milieu 
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which  sustained  the  political  ideals  of  the  Miners'  Strike. 
The  group's  survival  depends  upon  passing  on  the  memory  of 
the  Miners'  struggle  as  an  echo  whose  repercussions  will 
continue  to  be  felt  into  the  future.  In  so  doing,  they 
enter  into  the  relation  to  time,  at  once  political  and 
poetic,  that  I have  been  calling  the  dub  encounter.  History 
lives  on  in  the  echoes. 

Notes 


1.  Asha  Varadharajan  uses  this  phrase  in  the  context  of  a 
discussion  on  the  relative  merits  of  Adorno's  negative 
dialectics,  as  against  poststructuralist  epistemology,  for  a 
postcolonial  criticism  intent  on  presenting  history  "from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  vanquished."  See  Exotic  Parodies: 
Subjectivity  in  Adorno,  Said,  Spivak  (Minneapolis: 

Minnesota,  1995),  pp . 59-60. 


2 . One  need  only  recall  the  hallucinatory  intensity  with 
which  Celine  resurrects  the  ghosts  of  the  past  to  note  how 
the  invocation  of  revolutionary  violence  risks  appropriation 
for  extremely  reactionary  ends . Death  on  the  Installment 
Plan  really  winds  up  after  the  graves  of  Pere  Lachaise 
cemetery  open  and  the  dead  turn  the  Parisian  sky  into  a 
backdrop  for  a grand  guignol  of  hellish  proportions,  a 
feerie  equivalent  to  any  of  the  phantasmagorias  described  by 
Cohen  in  Profane  Illumination  (232-259)  . The  popular 
imaginary  is  as  haunted  by  its  fascist  demons  as  its 
anarchist /communist  spirits. 

3 . Many  critics  of  the  electronic  medium  express  these 
fears.  For  a typical  presentation  of  the  argument,  see  Sven 
Birkets'  "Into  the  Electronic  Millenium"  and  the 
conversation  between  Camille  Paglia  and  Neil  Postman,  "She 
Wants  Her  TV!  He  Wants  His  Book,  11  in  Cvberreader , ed.  Victor 
Vitanza.  Similar  objections  that  the  technology  of  writing 
would  diminish  the  value  of  memory  and  hamper  the  ability  to 
make  ethical,  emotional,  and  reasonable  judgments  were 
levelled  against  literacy. 

4.  Rethinking  Media  Theory  (Minneapolis:  Minnesota,  1992), 
pg  111.  This  text  provides  many  useful  theses  for  the 
future  revision  of  the  dub  encounter  premise.  In 
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particular,  the  Mattelarts  make  the  claim  that  the 
philosophy  of  progress  which  drove  nineteenth  century 
science  and  industry  has  been  replaced,  at  the  close  of  the 
twentieth  century,  by  a philosophy  of  communication. 
Information  systems  have  become  our  fetish  in  the  same  way 
that  evolutionary  schemas  dominated  public  discourse  and  the 
popular  imagination  in  the  early  days  of  modernity.  If  the 
dialectical  image  acts  as  a critical  antidote  to  the  vision 
of  History  as  Progress,  then  the  dub  encounter  must  define 
itself  against  the  Myth  of  Connectivity,  the  buzzword  of  the 
nineties  and  beyond. 

5.  Josephine  Baker  acquires  the  stature  of  a heroine  in 
this  popular  history.  Her  experience  in  the  ghetto  never 
left  "La  Ba-Kair."  She  was  active  in  the  French  Resistance 
against  Fascism  and,  upon  her  return  to  the  USA,  broke  the 
color  bar  by  refusing  to  perform  for  segregated  audiences. 
She  later  became  a leading  proponent  of  the  civil  rights 
movement . 

6.  "The  Return  of  King  Arthur,"  Ranters  & Crowd  Pleasers,  p 
335.  Marcus'  title  refers  to  a song  on  the  Mekons ' 1986 
album  The  Edge  of  the  World.  At  a recent  show,  Tom 
Greenhalgh  introduced  the  song  with  a passing  reference  to 
Arthur  Scargill,  the  president  of  NUM  (the  National  Union  of 
Mineworkers)  at  the  time  of  the  1984  Strike.  The  legendary 
hero  will  return  to  save  the  children  of  Albion  from  their 
doomed  existence. 

7.  Terry  Atkinson,  founder  member  of  Art  & Language  and 
teacher  of  some  of  the  Mekons  at  Leeds  Art  School,  uses  the 
terms  sunshine  and  noir,  borrowed  from  Mike  Davis'  City  of 
Quartz , to  describe  the  conflicting  positions  Pop  Art 
assumed  toward  consumer  culture.  The  political  undercurrent 
of  Pop,  its  "powerful  articulation  of  populist  vernacular 
resources" ( 67 ) , has  been  "liquidated  from  the  historical 
record"  (68)  at  the  expense  of  a "sunnyside-up"  affirmation 
of  capitalist  value(s).  Atkinson's  article,  "Rudely 
Prevailed  Upon, " traces  the  historical  lineage  of  the  noir 
connection  from  the  birth  of  British  Pop  in  the  early  60 1 s 
to  the  early  days  of  punk  which  spawned  the  Mekons.  His 
argument  offers  a compelling  account  of  the  theoretical 
affinity  and  practical  allegiance  which  binds  art  and  rock 
n'  roll. 


CHAPTER  4 
THE  SENSES: 

POLITICS  OF  CULTURAL  REPRESENTATION 


The  Breast  of  Aphrodite 

As  a young  girl  growing  up  in  Greece,  Nadia  Seremetakis 

enjoyed  the  taste  of  the  peach.  She  savors  the  memory  of 

its  "thin  skin  touched  with  fuzz,  [its]  soft  matte  off-white 

color  alternating  with  rosy  hues" : 

It  was  well  rounded  and  smooth  like  a small  clay 
vase,  fitting  perfectly  into  your  palm.  Its 
interior  was  firm  yet  moist,  offering  a soft 
resistance  to  the  teeth.  A bit  sweet  and  a bit 
sour,  it  exuded  a distinct  fragrance.  (1994,  1) 

This  succulent  fruit  was  called  Rodhakino  but  the  locals 

knew  it  more  intimately  as  "the  breast  of  Aphrodite."  The 

mere  thought  of  it  revived  memories  of  summer.  On  trips 

back  home,  however,  Nadia  began  to  notice  that  the  rodhakino 

no  longer  appeared  on  the  market  stalls.  It  had  been 

replaced  by  the  more  watery  yermas  or  a blend  of  the  two,  a 

kind  of  yermadho- rodhakino , with  much  less  flavor.  A bland 

variety  of  imported  foodstuffs  had  also  become  available 

with  Greece's  entry  into  the  EEC.  People  remarked  on  the 

disappearance  of  Aphrodite's  peach  by  commenting  that 

"nothing  tastes  as  good  as  the  past."  In  conversations,  the 
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aroma,  the  taste,  the  beauty  of  the  rodhakino  were 

celebrated  with  gusto.  Seremetakis  comments  that: 

The  peach  was  its  memory,  and  as  if  both  had  gone 
underground,  they  waited  to  be  named.  My  naming 
of  its  absence  resurrected  observations, 
commentaries,  stories,  some  of  which  encapsulated 
whole  epochs  marked  by  their  sensibilities.  (2) 

The  missing  peach  is  "digested  through  memory  and  language." 

Appropriately,  for  "a  fruit  bearing  myth  in  its  form, " the 

Breast  of  Aphrodite,  in  absentia,  feeds  the  desire  to 

narrate . 

So  it  is,  at  the  level  of  the  everyday,  that  cultural 
memory  and  historical  consciousness  are  inextricably  linked 
to  gradual,  often  imperceptible,  transformations  in  the 
sensory  experience  of  material  objects.  In  this  case,  the 
fate  of  a peach  "reveals  the  extent  to  which  the  senses  are 
entangled  with  history,  memory,  forgetfulness,  narrative  and 
silence"  (2).  Seremetakis  admits  that  her  longing  for  the 
favorite  fruit  of  her  childhood  is  nostalgic.  Her 
relationship  with  the  cherished  object,  however,  does  not 
occasion  the  emotional  attitude  of  loss,  melancholic  regret 
or  sentimentality  usually  associated  with  the  accepted 
definition  of  nostalgia.  Rather,  it  offers  the  opportunity 
for  a renewed  acquaintance  with  "the  historical  substance  of 
experience"  (7)  as  it  resides  in  the  tangible  practices  of 
material  culture. 

An  etymological  analysis  of  the  equivalent  Greek  term, 
nostalghla , shows  how  the  act  of  memory  is  steeped  in 
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sensory  meaning.  Nostalghia , as  is  well  known,  stems  from 

two  root  verbs:  nosto--l  return  or  travel  (back) --and  algho- 

-I  feel  pain  or  ache  for--hence  the  association  with 

homesickness  or  yearning  for  the  past.  But  Seremetakis 

insists  upon  a further  "semantic  circuit"  in  the  word, 

absent  from  its  English  cognate  but  commonly  understood  in 

Greek.  Nostimos  "characterizes  someone  or  something  that 

has  journeyed  and  arrived,  has  matured,  ripened  and  is  thus 

tasty  (or  useful)"  (4).  Conversely,  anostos  means  without 

taste,  the  word  used  to  describe  the  new  peaches  or  the 

"sour  grapes"  which  appear  in  the  supermarkets  out  of 

season,  marked  "imported  from  EEC"  (7).  Nostalghia,  in  this 

reading,  names  the  operation  which  connects  "the  sensorial 

to  agency,  memory,  finitude  and  therefore  history" : 

Thus  nostalghia  is  the  desire  or  longing  with 
burning  pain  to  journey.  It  also  evokes  the 
sensory  dimension  of  memory  in  exile  and 
estrangement;  it  mixes  bodily  and  emotional  pain 
and  ties  painful  experience  of  spiritual  and 
somatic  exile  to  the  notion  of  maturation  and 
ripening.  In  this  sense,  nostalghia  is  linked  to 
the  personal  consequences  of  historicizing  sensory 
experience  which  is  conceived  as  a painful  bodily 
and  emotional  journey.  (4) 

When  the  old  folks  lament  that  "nothing  tastes  as  good  as 
the  past"  (my  italics) , they  assert,  by  calling  upon  the 
full  range  of  meanings  which  adhere  to  the  notion  of 
nostalghia , the  sensual  character  of  historical  knowledge. 
Seremetakis  further  underscores  the  material  quality  of 
popular  memory  as  a physical/emotional  experience,  as  a felt 
relation  to  culture,  when,  in  discussing  the  exclusion  of 
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French  cheese  from  the  Greek  market,  she  compares  history  to 
the  process  of  fermentation,  "a  maturation  that  occurs 
through  the  articulation  of  time  and  substance"  (3). 

Nostalghia , as  "the  sensory  reception  of  history, " 
registers  the  "transformative  impact  of  the  past  as 
unreconciled  historical  experience"  (4).  The  culturally 
specific  description  of  nostalghia  as  a deep-seated 
condition  of  social  memory,  condensed  in  the  layers  of 
sensory  richness  which  permeate  the  concept,  carries  a 
method,  a practical  demonstration  of  materialist  theory. 
Aphrodite's  peach,  as  a "semantically  dense  object"  (9), 
serves  as  "an  instrument  for  mobilizing  the  perceptual 
penetration  of  historical  matter"  (10).  Its  memory 
touches  the  present--constantly  represented  in  the  narrative 
of  everyday  life,  the  parapono  (13-14),  as  a slice  of 
history  lacking  in  substantial  meaning,  anostos  and  emptied 
of  cultural  content--as  a reminder  of  the  "dynamic 
perceptual  relationship  to  its  [the  present's]  history"  (4). 
The  engagement  of  the  entire  ensemble  of  the  senses  arouses 
the  collective  appetite  for  intimate  contact  through  the 
commensal  exchange  of  a common  body  of  cultural  experiences. 
The  senses  mediate  the  process  of  "social  and  historical 
reflexivity"  (7)  and  activate  the  potent  residues  of  memory 
and  feeling  sedimented  in  the  objects  and  practices  of 


material  culture. 
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The  Arbeit  Medallion 

Elaine  Scarry  composes  a eulogy  to  the  critical  use  of 
the  senses  in  her  short  article,  "The  Arbeit  Medallion, " 
which  provides  a fitting  accompaniment  to  Serematakis' 
loving  tribute  to  the  Breast  of  Aphrodite.  In  November 
1989,  the  Berlin  Wall  finally  caved  in.  The  most  visible 
monument  to  the  Cold  War  buckled  under  the  strain  of  an 
insupportable  history.  People  climbed  on  top  and  chipped 
away  at  the  blocks.  A sense  of  surprise  and  wonder  briefly 
dispelled  the  harsh  climate  of  fear  and  repression  which  the 
Wall  preserved  in  concrete  form.  The  cold,  hard  fact  of  the 
Wall  could  never  entirely  conceal  the  tremendous  energy 
realized  in  the  suddenness  of  its  fall. 

From  one  end  to  another,  the  ephemeral  blazons  of 
graffiti,  cartoon  drawings  and  messages  announced  the 
inimitable  presence  of  an  irresistible  force.  Scarry  honors 
the  "brilliant  manifesto  on  the  impulse  toward  animation" 
(341)  imprinted  upon  the  stark  backdrop  of  Wall.  She 
applauds  the  lively  assertion  of  sentience  and  alertness 
evident  in  the  vibrant  charm  of  the  three  figures  who  make 
up  the  tableau  of  one  of  the  more  notable  painted  panels. 

The  Arbeit  Medallion.  Die  3 Briider  Arbei  t-- Jurgen,  Sibylle 
and  Ralf --graphically  illustrate  the  powerful  appeal  of  a 
materially  expressive  form  of  "writing."  Scarry  calls  this 
immediate  and  legible  style  "Fast  Form  Manifest, " a type  of 
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lapidary  inscription  that  possesses  the  qualities  of 

brevity,  speed  and  freshness  and  endeavors  to  produce  an 

"acuity  of  sentience"  which  refuses  "to  be  camouflaged,  to 

let  [the  wall's]  concrete  surface  blend  into  the  gray-brown 

masonry  of  the  neighborhoods  it  divided"  (341).  A favorite 

saying  of  Benjamin  and  Brecht-- "Whoever  wants  to  make  the 

hard  thing  give  way  should  miss  no  opportunity  for 

friendliness "--would  supply  a fitting  caption  for  the  mural. 

What  appears  immovable  and  impermeable  acquires  an  imaginary 

mobility,  swathed  in  "big  bands  of  color"  and  "unstoppable 

stripes."  The  Wall  unravels  with  all  the  vitality  and 

animation  of  a comic  strip  or  film: 

Yet  the  very  obdurate  surface  on  which  the  paint 
insisted  also  seemed  to  dissolve,  as  though  the 
saturated  colors  could  soak  their  way  into  the 
center  and  make  it  disappear.  (341) 

The  three  friendly  arbeiters,  the  brightest  stars  in  this 

spectacle  of  attractions,  exhibit  the  reserves  of  energy 

necessary  to  materially  fulfill,  as  Scarry  puts  it,  "the 

first  counterf actual  wish-- to  make  an  impassable  object 

passable."  The  secret  of  "Arbeit  Magic"  consists  in  the 

desire  "to  make  insensate  surface  sensate" : 

The  prophetic  Arbeit  siblings  lift  the  wall  with 
their  mimesis  of  aliveness,  then  go  on  to  reveal 
how  the  magic  trick  is  done.  They  seek  not  only 
to  animate  but  to  make  the  act  of  animation 
imitable.  Their  own  bodies  pass  easily  back  and 
forth  between  inanimate  and  animate.  The  left  arm 
of  the  first  turns  into  a rake;  the  left  arm  of 
the  seconds,  into  a sickle;  the  left  arm  of  the 
third,  into  a hammer.  The  right  arms  of  all  three 
become  blocks  of  raw  material  to  be  worked  by  the 
tools  of  labor... the  effortless  continuity  with 
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the  mental  labor  of  dream  and  thought  is  asserted 
in  the  giant  heap  poised  in  alert  reverie  nearby. 

The  Arbeit  Medallion  converts  the  monumental  solidity  of 
stone  into  an  affective  tribute  to  "the  skilled  rapidity  of 
motion  that  produced"  the  shapes  and  lines,  streaks  and 
strokes  whose  corrosive  beauty  seeped  through  the  porousness 
of  the  Wall.  The  naive  directness  of  its  message  musters 
the  subversive  resources  of  agit-prop,  comic  book  art  and 
street  theater  to  effectively  detourn  the  Nazi  slogan-- 
Arbeit  Macht  Frei--which  hung  over  the  gates  to  the 
concentration  camps.  For  all  their  cheerfulness,  these 
crude  glyphs  play  the  role  of  hostile  mascots  in  the 
demolition  of  a totalitarian  structure  of  power.  The  work 
of  f reedom--that  is,  freedom  from  the  domination  of  work,  of 
work  as  the  ideological  principle  of  domination- -involves 
the  full  employment  of  the  senses.  Scarry  recognizes  that 
"the  Arbeit  siblings  themselves  would  be  mere  blockheads 
(their  faces  shaped  like  their  concrete  block  right  hands) 
were  it  not  for  all  the  sensory  features  concentrated 
there ..."  ( ) . 

Alexander  Kluge,  once  again,  provides  a complementary 
theoretical  description  of  the  drive  toward  a more 
politically  directed  awareness  of  the  sensorium  as  presented 
by  Seremetakis  and  Scarry.  He  talks  in  an  interview  of  the 
need  to  develop  "an  infinitely  refined  differentiating 
capacity,  not  the  veins  and  arteries,  but  the  capillaries  of 
the  capacities  to  make  differences"  (1988,  45).  The  task 
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consists  in  both  making  differences,  perceiving,  conceiving, 
apprehending,  and  in  making  a difference,  working,  acting, 
producing,  differently.  Marx's  suggestive  comment  that  "the 
individual  senses  are  like  theorists"  (45)  prompts  Kluge  to 
personify  the  sense  organs  as  human  instruments  capable  of 
mediating  and  processing  "the  massive  production  of 
differences " : 

The  ears  are  an  independent  person;  the  eyes  are  a 
further  person,  much  more  synthetic  than  the  ears. 
The  nose  is  a repressed  and  undeveloped  person. 

The  tongue  is  a cautious  man.  The  lips  which 
preside  over  the  passage  from  inner  to  outer-- 
these  are  only  concrete  cases  of  the  capacity  to 
differentiate.  When  anyone  says  something  is 
whole,  we  don't  trust  him;  if  he  says  this  is  a 
particular  thing,  then  we  trust  him.  (46) 

Kluge's  vision  of  the  human  subject  as  a collectively 

organized  social  body  complements  the  notion,  discussed  in 

the  previous  chapter,  of  a differential  grammar  of  time. 

Distinct  layers  of  emotion  and  sensation  disturb  the  common 

procedures  of  analytic  reason  just  as  disjunct  levels  of 

time  "cut  short"  the  uninterrupted  progress  of  linear 

history.  For  Kluge,  the  diverse  responses  of  feeling  offer 

an  antidote  to  the  universalizing  impulse  of  thought: 

In  reality,  every  human  being  is  a concerto  of 
different  capacities  or  elements.  The  same  man  or 
woman  who  behaves  in  an  aggressive  manner  or  who 
sits  in  front  of  the  television  simply  as  a 
consumer  simultaneously  has  very  different,  very 
tender  overtones.  Our  image  of  human  beings  is 
not  that  they  are  something  finished  or  complete. 
Human  beings  are  composed  of  fragments;  they  are 
fragments  of  ruins.  (46) 
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At  this  point,  at  the  intersection  of  the  various  sectors 
of  fractured  consciousness,  the  opportunity  arises  for 
generating  methods  of  production  or  modes  of  resistance 
based  upon  the  critical  attributes  of  sentience.  By 
grounding  his  theoretical  claims  in  practical  situations, 
Kluge  indicates  that  the  task  of  writing  consists  in 
representing,  without  integrating  or  amalgamating  them,  the 
discordant  realities  of  function,  fantasy  and  feeling  which 
comprise  the  social  experience  of  subjectivity  as  separation 
or  fragmentation. 

This  chapter  takes  the  Breast  of  Aphrodite  and  the 
Arbeit  Medallion  as  emblematic  images  and  Kluge's  statement 
of  method  as  theoretical  motto.  It  examines  how  a 
particular  exercise  of  the  senses  in  their  capacity  as 
conceptual  organs  enhances  the  critical  effect  of  a poetics 
of  memory  which  treats  history  as  a politically  charged 
object.  A response  to  Giorgio  Agamben's  call  for  the 
rapprochment  of  "a  revolutionary  concept  of  history  and  a 
traditional  experience  of  time"  lies  in  employing  sensation 
as  a form  of  intellection,  as  a valid  methodological  tool 
and  valuable  theoretical  resource.  One  cannot  conjugate  the 
grammar  of  time  without  developing  an  alchemy  of  the  verb,  a 
language  of  sensuous  and  material  precision.  The  following 
discussion  aims  to  describe  the  syntactic  and  stylistic 
peculiarities  of  a writing  practice  which  revises  the 
limited  definition  of  the  sentence  as  the  general  unit  of 
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sense.  Rather,  the  sentence  serves  as  the  textual  locus  for 
the  declension  of  particular  differences.  One  not  only 
writes  in  time,  as  Dick  Hebdige  notes  (see  pg  115),  but  also 
in  concert  with  a highly  differentiated  body  of  sights, 
sounds,  sensations,  impressions,  intuitions,  ideals, 
experiences . 


The  Sentence 


In  his  later  years,  Roland  Barthes  celebrated  the 
"scandalous"  fact  of  pleasure  as  the  prime  critical  value  in 
his  theory  of  the  Text.  His  stated  preference  for  the 
"drift, " the  euphoric  surrender  to  "the  play  of  the 
signifier, " a total  immersion  in  the  materiality  of 
language,  proposes  an  erotics  of  reading  and  writing,  an 
intimate  exercise  in  one  of  philosophy's  most  cherished 
enterprises:  the  art  of  living.  Barthes  pursues  a "practice 
of  everyday  life"  which,  under  the  guise  of  realizing  the 
sensual  element  in  thought,  fuses  concept  and  object. 

But  doesn't  he  indulge  his  professed  solidarity  with  a 
sensibility  liberated  from  the  moral  and  ideological 
standards  of  bourgeois  subjectivity  at  the  expense  of  a 
declared  sympathy  for  that  most  compromised  representative 
of  class  privilege--the  man  of  letters,  the  cultivated 
person  of  taste,  the  connoisseur  of  exquisite  pleasures? 

How  much  less  might  one  expect  such  an  attitude  of  cultural 
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discrimination,  the  ultimate  expression  of  a rarified 
aesthetic,  to  suggest  a method  of  representing  the 
distinctively  different  conception  of  political  awareness 
sensed  in  the  contact  between  cultures,  languages  and 
bodies?  Barthes'  literary  sophistication  and  style,  the  way 
he  handles  words  as  if  they  were  at  once  the  most  precious 
and  prosaic  of  objects,  familiar  articles  in  the  writer's 
study  or  sitting  room,  stems  from  the  same  social  milieu 
which  endows  the  practiced  eye  of  the  world  traveler  with  an 
air  of  discernment  or  invests  the  statements  of  the  colonial 
adventurer  with  a knowledgeable  aura.  Yet  the  pressing 
desire  to  uphold  the  touching  image,  phrase,  gesture  or 
action  which  pricks  his  attention,  variously  named  "the 
punctum, " "the  third  meaning, " "the  grain  of  the  voice, " 
disarms  the  customary  drive  toward  appropriation, 
assimilation  or  elision  that  tends  to  direct  discourse  on  or 
of  the  Other.  Barthes  declares  the  text  a site  of  pleasure 
and  a productive  source  of  contested,  contingent  and 
collectively  negotiable  meanings,  a position  which  militates 
against  the  imposition  of  any  rigid  order  of  signification. 

Barthes'  approach  matches  the  attitude  of  postcolonial 
theorists  like  Homi  K.  Bhabha  and  Teshome  H.  Gabriel  who 
seek  to  describe  a discursive  space  which  "speak [s]  the 
affectivity  of  the  politics  of  cultural  difference"  (Bhabha, 
1992,  59) . Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  Barthes  cocks  his  ear 
in  a manner  sensitive  enough  to  pick  up  on  the  stereophonic 
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analogy  which  Gabriel  chose  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the 
clamorous  silence  at  the  heart  of  cultural  memory  and  which 
I take  as  an  implicit  feature  of  the  dub  encounter  (see  pg 
108).  If  one  accepts  Barthes'  invitation  to  mix  the 
business  of  critique  with  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  according 
to  the  terms  of  a postcolonial  theory  of  hybridity  and 
affiliation,  then  a pattern  emerges  which  reveals  the 
importance  of  a sentient , embodied  relation  knowledge  as  a 
social  and  cultural  good. 

Bhabha  yokes  the  political  project  of  liberation  from 
colonialism  to  an  acknowledgement  of  the  discursive 
embeddedness  of  cultural  identity.  He  recognizes  the  degree 
to  which  the  relationship  between  location  and  locution, 
politics  and  language,  marks  the  identity  of  cultures, 
communities  and  individual  subjects.  He  refuses  to  regard 
signification  and  social  praxis  as  separate  categories  of 
action.  His  theoretical  description  of  postcoloniality  as 
the  locus  for  the  radical  deformation  of  spatial,  social  and 
symbolic  limits  relies  heavily  on  the  key  premises  of 
semiotics  and  deconstruction--the  double  position  assumed  by 
the  speaking  subject  at  the  moment  of  enunciation,  the 
performance  of  identity  as  an  effect  of  differance,  the 
iterabiltiy  of  cultural  signs.  In  this  marginal  space,  "the 
elliptical  in-between,  where  the  shadow  of  the  other  falls 
upon  the  self,"  the  specter  of  alterity  confronts  the 
fictional  unity  of  the  self  in  an  elusive  assignation. 
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The  rigorousness  of  Bhabha's  commitment  to  theory, 

however,  rests  upon  a sympathetic  acceptance  of  the  more 

immediately  revolutionary  program  of  writers  like  Frantz 

Fanon.  The  achievement  of  cultural  and  political  change,  in 

colonized  nations  like  Algeria,  Fanon 's  adopted  home, 

depends  upon  armed  revolt  but  the  formation  of  revolutionary 

consciousness  demands  ways  of  seeing,  reading,  acting, 

adequate  to  the  state  of  emergency  from  which  they  arise. 

In  The  Wretched  of  the  Earth,  Fanon  emphasizes  the  fractured 

and  provisional  nature  of  cultural  identity  in  the  forceful 

movement  toward  political  autonomy: 

It  is  not  enough  to  try  to  get  back  to  the  people 
in  that  past  out  of  which  they  have  already 
emerged;  rather  we  must  join  them  in  that 
fluctuating  moment  which  they  are  just  giving  a 
shape  to,  and  which,  as  soon  as  it  has  started, 
will  be  the  signal  for  everything  to  be  called 
into  question.  Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it; 
it  is  to  the  occult  zone  of  instability  where  the 
people  dwell  that  we  must  come. . . (227) 

From  within  this  liminal  zone,  the  cultural  production  of 

meaning  and  value  appears  as  an  often  violent  process  of 

negotiation,  conflictual  as  well  as  consensual,  a phenomenon 

of  transition,  always  incomplete  and  partial.  Bhabha 

refashions  Fanon 's  "zone  of  occult  instability"  into  his  own 

"Third  Space" : 

It  is  that  Third  Space,  though  unrepresentable  in 
itself,  which  constitutes  the  discursive 
conditions  of  enunciation  that  ensure  that  the 
meaning  and  symbols  of  culture  have  no  primordial 
unity  or  fixity;  that  even  the  same  signs  can  be 
appropriated,  translated,  rehistoricized  and  read 
anew... For  Fanon,  the  liberatory  'people'  who 
initiate  the  productive  instability  of 
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revolutionary  cultural  change  are  themselves  the 
bearers  of  a hybrid  identity.  They  are  caught  in 
the  discontinuous  time  of  translation  and 
negotiation,  in  the  sense  which  I have  been 
attempting  to  recast  these  words.  (1994,  37-38) 

Bhabha  contends  that  the  social  process  of  enunciation 
calls  into  crisis  the  authoritative  statements  and 
indisputable  certainties  of  the  sovereign  subject  and 
disrupts  the  hierarchical  relationships  instituted  by  the 
Nation-Sate  and  embodied  in  the  ethical,  epistemological, 
economic  and  political  discourses  of  citizenship  and 
civility.  What  form  of  textual  organization,  then,  might  be 
adequate  to  a cultural  mode  of  articulation  "that  forces  one 
to  think  outside  the  certainty  of  the  sententious"  (1992, 

56)  ? 

Bhabha' s own  writing,  while  employing  the  generative 
potential  of  language  (homophonic  resemblance,  parodic 
reversal,  ambiguous  statement,  ironic  commentary)  as  a tool 
for  analyzing  the  temporality  of  the  sign  as  it  inflects 
social  practice,  stands  as  an  exemplary  production  of  the 
magisterial  diction  and  masterful  rhetoric  of  the  "high 
theorist,"  the  civil  representative  of  an  institutionally 
bound  form  of  knowledge.  He  achieves  a scrupulously 
rigorous  and  exaggeratedly  nuanced  level  of  critical 
argumentation  as  he  professes  his  facility  with  the  standard 
pattern  of  the  academic  essay.  But  the  difference  Bhabha 
gives  to  be  read,  so  he  claims,  lies  in  his  insistent  use  of 
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a theoretical  disclosure  to  move  beyond  theory.  At  times, 
his  words  gesture  toward  an  other  scene  of  writing. 


Barthes  in  Tanqiers 


Appropriately,  Bhabha  capitalizes  on  an  accident  of 

language  in  order  to  connect  the  theoretical  with  the 

practical  in  the  same  circuit  of  meaning.  He  seeks 

assistance  in  an  unlikely  quarter,  a public  square  in 

Morocco.  He  reads  the  "daydream  of  the  semiotic  pedagogue," 

Roland  Barthes,  "half  asleep  on  a banquette  in  a bar,"  as  a 

parable,  a petit  red t,  of  the  cultural  space  opened  beyond 

theory.  Barthes,  in  his  cups,  sits  distractedly  musing, 

soaking  in  the  atmosphere  of  his  unfamiliar  surroundings: 

just  for  fun,  I tried  to  enumerate  all  the 
languages  within  earshot;  music,  conversations, 
the  sound  of  chairs,  glasses,  a whole  stereophony 
of  which  a square  in  Tangiers  is  the  exemplary 
site  ...  through  me  passed  words,  tiny  syntagms , 
bits  of  formulae,  but  no  sentence  formed. . .This 
speech,  at  once  very  cultural  and  very  savage,  was 
above  all  lexical,  sporadic;  it  set  up  in  me  a 
definitive  discontinuity:  this  non-sentence  was  in 
some  way  something  that  could  not  have  acceded  to 
the  sentence,  that  might  have  been  before  the 
sentence:  it  was  outside  the  sentence.  (1987,  49) 

Together,  Bhabha  and  Barthes  unfold  the  metonymic 

associations  of  the  word  "sentence."  They  oppose  both  the 

"sentence  of  history, " with  its  subjugations  and 

subjections,  and  "the  hierarchy  and  the  subordinations  of 

the  sentence"  as  a law  of  language,  with  the  exorbitant 
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activity  of  "writing  aloud,"  of,  as  Barthes  puts  it, 

"guiding  one's  body  into  discourse."8 

The  sentence  is  that  which  ends,  which  institutes 
closure,  draws  limits  and  assigns  position.  It  lays  the 
foundation  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Subject,  the  sovereign 
subject  as  imperial  agent.  The  Barthesian  anecdote, 
however,  as  a the  material  expression  of  a conceptual 
fantasy,  suggests  another  relation  to  language  and 
subjectivity  which  values  the  creative  productions  of 
sentience  over  the  rigid  designations  of  sententiousness . 

It  insists  that  critical  discourse  explore  its  own  limits, 
its  "outside,"  which  return  here,  as  is  usual  with  Barthes, 
as  desire  and  pleasure,  as  the  sensual  apprehension  of  the 
unconscious  caught  in  the  drift  of  the  signifier.  Bhabha, 
ever  sensitive  to  the  modality  of  the  in-between,  rewrites 
the  "hybrid  moment  outside  the  sentence--not  quite 
experience,  not  yet  concept;  part  dream,  part  analysis; 
neither  signified  nor  signifier"  in  terms  of  "the  affective 
language  of  cultural  difference"  (1994,  181).  Barthes' 
reverie  metaphorically  presents  the  condition  of 
displacement  and  discontinuity,  multiplicity  and  hybridity, 
experienced  by  the  postcolonial  subject. 

In  this  anecdotal  rendition  of  theory  as  story, 

Tangiers  does  not  function  merely  as  the  exotic  backdrop  for 
a speculative  diversion.  Tangiers  unfolds  like  an  event 
that  names  the  relationship  between  a temporal  modality  and 
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a materialist  method.  Bhabha  plots  "a  contiguity,  a 

coextensivi ty , between  Tangiers  (as  sign)  and  writing  aloud 

(as  discursive  formation)  in  that  writing  aloud  is  the  mode 

of  inscription  of  which  Tangiers  is  the  sign"  (183).  In 

Tangiers,  the  happy  hunting  ground  for  such  literary 

renegades  as  William  Burroughs,  Brion  Gysin  and  Paul  Bowles, 

the  fine  line  which  preserves  an  "ontological, 

circumscribing  space  between  subject  and  object"  fades 

before  one's  eyes.9  Doing  time  in  the  terraces  and  bars  of 

Morocco  results  in  a peculiar  take  on  "reality, " one  which 

has  tuned  and  dropped  out  to : 

an  iterative  temporality  that  erases  the 
occidental  spaces  of  language--inside/outside, 
past /present , those  foundational  epistemological 
positions  of  Western  empiricism  and  historicism. 
Tangiers  opens  up  disjunctive,  incommensurable 
relations  of  spacing  and  temporality  within  the 
sign... The  non-sentence  is  not  before  (either  as 
the  past  or  a priori)  or  inside  (either  as  depth 
or  presence)  but  outside  (both  spatially  and 
temporally  ex-centricm,  interruptive , in-between, 
on  the  borderlines,  turning  inside  outside).  (182) 

Imagine  an  agent  who  operates  independently  from  the 

authorized  position  that  "the  subject  [is]  prior  to  the 

social"  (185),  but  discovers  the  social  as  the  openly 

fissured,  multiply  accented  site  between  and  within 

subjects.  This  knowledge  exceeds  the  perspective  of  the 

removed  observer,  the  (dis ) interested  party,  who  reasons, 

judges,  implements  and  controls  while  maintaining  the 

privileges  of  separation,  unity  and  transcendence  which 

typify  the  Enlightenment  subject.  As  in  Tangiers,  a posture 
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of  distracted  attention  places  these  habitual  attitudes  in  a 
state  of  suspended  animation.  As  the  patterned  responses  of 
instrumental  reason  relinquish  their  grip  on  the  cognitive 
process,  the  intensive  experience  of  a sentient  mode  of 
thought,  as  recommended  by  Bhabha  and  demonstrated  by 
Barthes,  upholds  both  the  material  integrity  of  the  object 
of  knowledge  and  the  particular  existence  of  the  cultural 
other . 


Bogart  in  Casablanca 


Bhabha  compares  the  deconstructive  ambience  of  the 

Tangiers  bar  with  the  famous  image  of  a neighboring  "gin 

joint.”  The  habitues  of  Rick's  Cafe  Americain  in 

Casablanca , unlike  Barthes,  and  despite  their  status  as 

displaced  persons,  possess  a far  more  anchored  notion  of 

cultural  and  linguistic  identity.  They  occupy  an  adjacent 

but  opposed  semiotic  universe: 

In  Casablanca  the  passage  of  time  preserves  the 
identity  of  language;  the  possibility  of  naming 
over  time  is  fixed  in  the  repetition: 

You  must  remember  this 
a kiss  is  still  a kiss 
a sigh  is  but  a sigh 
the  fundamental  things  apply 
as  time  goes  by  (Casablanca) 

'Play  it  again,  Sam,'  which  is  perhaps  the  Western 
world's  most  celebrated  demand  for  repetition,  is 
still  an  invocation  to  similitude,  a return  to  the 
eternal  verities.  (182) 

Casablanca  repeats  a cultural  standard  in  its  romantic  and 


political  solutions.  As  Bhabha  observes,  the  emotional  and 
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ideological  scenario  which  Casablanca  stages  remains  fixated 
upon  an  unrealizable  ideal.  Rick  desires  to  retain  the 
savor  of  an  unsullied  innocence.  He  denies  the  pain  of  loss 
by  replaying  the  fantasy  of  wholeness.  The  values  which 
secure  his  strong  sense  of  individual  integrity  remain 
intact.  Indeed,  as  different  as  all  may  seem,  in  Casablanca 
one  can  depend  upon  the  familiar  props  and  well  rehearsed 
routines  of  a reassuring  Weltanschauung. 

Robert  Ray  regards  Casablanca  as  "Classic  Hollywood's 
most  representative  film"  (89) . The  popular  attraction  of 
the  film  lies  in  its  perfect  manipulation  of  cinematic  form 
and  narrative  content.10  Casablanca  not  only  supplies  the 
imaginary  location  for  the  projection  of  a culturally 
determined  screen  memory  or  the  enactment  of  the  primal 
scene  which  institutes  national  and  societal 
identifications.  The  disposition  of  its  images  and  objects 
reproduces  the  deferential  etiquette  of  a political  economy 
of  the  sign  whose  units  follow  the  laws  of  reference  and 
substitution.  Such  an  indexical  order  equates  concept  with 
thing  and  subject  with  object  in  a way  which  respects  the 
dominant  code  of  the  "sentence"  without  question.  Its 
structural  categories  encourage  an  interpretive  stance  that 
rewards  the  skills  of  recognition  and  apprehension  for 
capturing  the  authentic  face  of  meaning  under  the  congealed 
appearance  of  a cliched  figure  or  image.  Through  an 
analysis  of  the  sequence  of  shots  which  introduce  Rick,  Ray 
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shows  how  Casablanca ' s visual  style  contains  a set  of  clues 

and  cues  that,  when  tapped  in  a certain  manner,  release  a 

wealth  of  semiotic  information.  Ray  insists  that  the 

significant  framing  of  these  shots: 

emphasizes  objects  whose  meaning  has  become  coded 
through  repeatedly  similar  use  in  Classic 
Hollywood  films:  the  champagne  glass  and  cigarette 
suggest  both  sophistication  and  jadedness,  the 
solo  chess  game  (an  intellectual's  solitaire) 
cleverness  and  a solitude  simultaneously  proud  and 
melancholy.  (53) 

A cluster  of  stereotypical  images  identify  Bogie/Rick  as  the 
tough  guy  with  a desperately  romantic  streak.  The  viewer 
draws  upon  an  array  of  stock  associations  in  order  to 
rapidly  process  the  cultural  information  attached  to  each 
object.  One  need  do  no  more  than  point  toward  the  champagne 
glass  to  activate  a particular  chain  of  references.11 

A focus  on  the  detail  calls  to  mind  its  universally 
acknowledged  characteristics.  But,  here,  in  front  of  the 
screen,  the  sensible  appearance  of  an  intelligible  image 
triggers  an  automatic  response,  a reflex  action  which 
reduces  the  material  presentation  of  the  object  to  a matter 
of  activating  an  elementary  set  of  switch-points  and  sign- 
posts . Knowledge  means  pushing  the  right  buttons . The 
champagne  glass  signifies  according  to  the  same  logic  which 
directs  information  via  the  hypertextual  link.  A key-stroke 
will  call  up  the  routine  designation  in  the  cultural 
archive.  Significantly,  Casablanca  ends  with  the  last  word 
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on  such  a politics  of  cultural  representation:  "Round  up  the 
usual  suspects . 11 

Conceptual  method  follows  the  interface  metaphor  of  the 
technical  apparatus.  It  feels  like  the  champagne  glass 
delivers  up  its  contents  but  that's  a mere  effect  of  the 
logical  principles  upon  which  the  system  operates.  The 
connections  between  words  and  things  which  language 
institutes  favor  accustomed  habits  of  mind.  They  foster 
patterns  of  identification  which  eventually  become  hot-wired 
as  regular  functions  of  thought  and  belief.  Casablanca . the 
conceptual  software  package,  installs  the  point  and  click 
feature  which  dominates  content  and  design  in  multimedia 
computing  as  the  principle  mechanism  for  accessing 
historical  memory  and  social  meaning.  The  smooth  conduct  of 
the  interactive  exchange  replaces  the  affective  response 
Marx  imagined  with  the  theoretical  freedom  of  the  senses. 

Can  the  ideological  nature  of  representation,  the  sense- 
making mechanism  at  the  heart  of  the  cognitive  process,  be 
debugged  so  easily?  Is  everyone  running  the  same  software? 

The  graphic  interface  of  the  computer  and  the 
connective  features  of  electronic  writing,  for  all  their 
non-linear,  multi-media,  hypertextual  capabilities, 
reinforce  the  representational  model  so  perfectly  developed 
in  the  photographic  and  cinematic  image  and  exhibited  to 
such  fine  effect  in  films  like  Casablanca . The  Net  works  to 


simulate  contact  but  merely  imitates  the  contractual  logic, 
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the  order  of  subject-object  relations,  enforced  in  the  name 
of  the  Sentence.  Let  Casablanca  indicate  the  dominion  of 
indexical  reference  while  Tangiers  intimates  a domain  beyond 
signification.  The  Moroccan  sook  reverberates  with  as  dense 
a level  of  voices  and  signs  as  the  Cafe  Americain  but  no 
settlement,  however  ambivalent,  is  possible  there. 
Furthermore,  Casablanca . the  epitome  of  Hollywood  style, 
stands  as  an  exceptional  statement  of  the  powers  of  the 
Image.  Tangiers,  on  the  other  hand,  recalls  an  acoustical 
phenomenon,  not  a visual  spectacle.  Music  seems  a more 
suitable  model  than  film  for  the  sensations  experienced 
under  the  pleasurable  influence  of  its  spell. 

Ambient  Research 


Indeed,  Barthes  surrenders  to  the  sensory  stimuli  of 
his  immediate  environment  in  a manner  which  recalls  the 
intensified  awareness  of  mood  and  atmosphere  promoted  by 
ambient  music.  Brian  Eno,  in  the  manifesto  which  announces 
Music  for  Airports,  declares  that  "Ambient  Music  must  be 
able  to  accommodate  many  levels  of  listening  attention 
without  enforcing  one  in  particular;  it  must  be  as  ignorable 
as  it  is  interesting"  (Toop  9) . An  open  order  of  auditory 
perception  and  reception  encourages  a mental  and  bodily 
attitude  which  complements  the  unmoored  state  of  drift 
encountered  beyond  the  Sentence.  Ambient  music  expands  the 
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boundaries  of  musical  consciousness  by  eroding  the 
categories  which  conventionally  define  the  "sound  object." 
The  abstractions  of  a harmonic  system  or  the  formal 
divisions  of  time  impede  the  leisurely  "development"  of  an 
undifferentiated  sonic  medium.  Repetition,  duration, 
pulsation,  even  silence,  dissolve  the  strict  measures  of 
song  structure  or  compositional  technique.  Process  and 
performance,  context  and  design,  override  the  laws  of 
Western  musical  production.  The  act  of  listening  also 
supersedes  the  art  of  the  maker.  Eno  concludes  that 
"Ambient  music  is  intended  to  induce  calm  and  a space  to 
think"  (9) 12 

The  musical  philosophy  behind  ambient  reflects  a world- 
view that  seeks  to  reconcile  natural  and  technological 
forces,  combine  symbiotic  and  synthetic  forms,  mediate  First 
and  Third  World  cultures.  Its  various  manifestations 
display  a blend  of  mysticism  and  spirituality,  green 
politics  and  minimal  art,  cultural  syncretism,  ecstatic 
hedonism,  techno  tribalism,  cerebral  remoteness  and 
corporate  design.  Yet  despite,  in  fact  because  of,  its 
"liberatory  aesthetics"  and  abandoned  devotion  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  "sacred  drift"  (23),  ambient  music  presents 
a postmodern  caricature  of  the  emancipatory  role  the  senses 
play  in  forging  a relationship  to  knowledge  that  is  at  once 
concrete  and  conceptual . 
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For  the  "virtual  nomad, " technical  mediation  supplants 
material  sensuousness  in  the  fantasies  of  exact 
discrimination  which  occur  during  the  state  of  suspended 
animation  induced  by  the  music.13  In  the  prologue  to  Ocean 
of  Sound,  David  Toop  reports  that  the  listener  literally 
becomes  absorbed  in  a reverie  "that  suggest [s]  (on  the  good 
side  of  boredom)  a very  positive  rootlessness."  The 
comfortably  controlled  exploration  of  limits  and  elimination 
of  resistances  merely  domesticates  a more  exacting 
engagement  with  difference.  The  journey  into  sound  offers  a 
restorative  bath  in  the  universal  rather  than  a bracing 
immersion  in  the  particular.  The  purification  ritual  in  the 
elemental  flux  of  ambient  sound  comes  at  the  cost  of  an 
evacuation  of  history.  Toop  sublimates  the  feeling  of 
everyday  boredom  and  dread  which  oppresses  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Planet  Earth  into  a trance  of  blankness 
or,  better  still,  an  endless  ride  on  the  wires  and  waves 
which  cross  the  "electronic  ocean, " carrying  the  purest  of 
products,  the  ethereal  essence  itself,  information.  The 
"desire  to  escape  into  an  enfolding  quietude  from  the 
pressures  of  a frenetic,  discordant  world"  (12),  to  secure 
"content  in  a void"  (88) , ultimately  voids  the  experience  of 
life  "in  the  digital  age  at  the  end  of  the  millennium"  of 
all  meaningful  content--political , social,  historical.14 

Toop  dates  the  emergence  of  "the  musical  twentieth 
century  [where]  accelerating  communications  and  cultural 
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confrontations  become  a focal  point  of  musical  expression" 
to  Debussy's  visit  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1889.  Here 
the  composer  first  heard  Javanese  music.  His  compositional 
theories,  which  proposed  an  impressionistic,  purely  tonal 
approach  to  harmony  and  form,  were  profoundly  influenced  by 
the  open-ended  quality  of  the  gamelan  performance.  The 
fluid  and  variable  movement  of  such  richly  textured  sounds 
creates  a musical  state,  like  "moonlight  poured  over  the 
fields,"  as  one  admirer  puts  it  (15),  rather  than  advances  a 
musical  statement . Debussy  wished  to  produce  a "music  which 
is  entirely  free  from  'motifs,'  or  rather  consisting  of  one 
continuous  'motif'  which  nothing  interrupts  and  which  never 
turns  back  on  itself"  (19) . In  the  foreign  music  he 
encountered  at  the  Exposition,  Debussy  caught  an 
appreciation  of  the  intangible  and  ineffable.  Toop  claims 
that  such  sensitivity  will  usher  in  "an  ethereal  culture, 
absorbed  in  perfume,  light,  silence"  where  "sound  was  used 
to  find  meaning  in  changing  circumstances,  rather  than 
imposed  as  a familiar  model  on  a barely  recognizable  world. " 

The  heady  terms  of  Toop's  appraisal  conveniently 
overlook  the  extent  to  which  the  "intangibility  of  twentieth 
century  communications"  which  Debussy's  music  prefigured 
completely  reflects  the  historically  specific  evolution  of  a 
highly  mediated  form  of  consciousness.  The  Expositions  and 
Arcades,  where  the  glories  of  industrialism  and  the  wonders 
of  colonial  expansion  were  show-cased,  provide  the  arena  for 
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the  exercise  of  the  flaneur ' s mobile  gaze.  Debussy's  father 
wanted  his  son  to  become  a sailor  but  young  Claude  had 
already  discovered  a more  suitable  posture  for  exploring  the 
world.  He  would  spend  "'whole  days  sitting  on  a chair 
thinking,  no  one  knew  of  what'"  (16).  Debussy  is  an  avatar 
of  the  armchair  traveller.  His  music  accompanies  the 
"virtual  nomad"  on  his  imaginary  journeys  into  a world  of 
sound.  Even  as  Toop  recognizes  the  exotic  fantasies  at  play 
in  the  colonial  encounter  with  otherness,  and  despite  his 
comments  upon  the  welcoming  effects  such  an  unsettling 
engagement  with  different  cultural  forms  may  have  upon 
European  notions  of  time,  space  and  personal  identity  (19— 
21),  he  refuses  to  account  for  the  ideological  structure 
which  permits  the  emergence  of  an  "ethereal  culture"  in  the 
first  place:  the  metaphysical  subtleties  and  theological 
niceties  of  capital. 

Toop  trades  on  the  sublime  essence  of  an  intangible 
ambience  and,  in  the  process,  reduces  the  real  object  which 
guarantees  the  exchange  to  a vaporous  presence . The 
commodity- form  partakes  of  the  same  magical  aura  which 
transports  the  musically  inclined  adept  to  a distinctionless 
utopia.  The  dissolution  of  limits  which  distinguishes 
Javanese  music  exhibits,  in  an  aesthetically  purified  form, 
a mirror  image  of  the  boundless  circulation  of  commodified 
desire  which  permeates  every  aspect  of  modern  life. 

Debussy's  artistic  expertise  as  a connoisseur  of  "suggestive 
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pleasures"  complements  his  social  training  as  a good 
consumer  and  this  facility  enhances  his  receptivity  to  the 
tonal  balm  dispensed  by  the  gamelan  orchestra.  The  ambient 
enterprise,  which  Toop  holds  as  central  to  the  "digital  age 
at  the  end  of  the  millennium"  as  it  was  germinal  "in  the 
colonial  era  of  the  nineteenth  century, " always  conceals  its 
involvement  in  the  marketing  of  amnesia. 

"The  Future  Will  Be  Like  Perfume" 


The  divergent  concerns  of  the  ambient  immersion  in 
sound  and  a sentient  apprehension  of  the  material  become 
obvious  in  a punning  reference  Toop  makes  to  Marx  and 
Engels'  famous  pronouncement  in  The  Communist  Manifesto 
that,  under  the  bourgeois  system  of  production,  "all  that  is 
solid  melts  into  air"  (6).  Capitalism  continuously  converts 
all  relations  of  value  into  their  token  equivalent,  the 
money  transaction:  "All  fixed,  fast-frozen  relations ...  all 
new  formed  ones  become  antiquated  before  they  can  ossify" 

(6).  Even  as  Toop  aims  to  explore  "the  alternately 
disorienting  and  inspiring  openness  through  which  all  that 
is  solid  melts  into  aether"  (11),  he  fails  to  admit  that,  by 
positing  ambience  as  the  formal  essence  of  intangibility,  he 
enshrines  the  commodity,  the  ultimate  fetish  object,  as  the 
perfect  model  that  inspires  his  search  for  the  Holy  Grail  of 
musical  bliss.  Incredibly,  he  manages  to  fetishize  the  very 
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insubstantiality  which  the  fetish  incarnates.  The  sacred 
drift  of  ambient  music  settles  down  into  nothing  more  than 
the  process  of  reification. 

Consumer  research  and  life-style  design  calculate  the 

latest  adventures  of  the  commodity-object  in  a less  product 

oriented  society.  An  executive  of  a Japanese  company  which 

specializes  in  "designing  for  optimum  employment  of  sound  in 

space"  imagines  an  enriching  relationship  to  commodities 

which  does  not  remain  on  a base  material  plane:  "When  I use 

the  word  rich,  it's  not  only  for  physical  things,  but  mental 

or  spiritual"  (159).  Commodification  acquires  a 

transcendent  quality  and  reaches  its  final  apotheosis  in  the 

prophetic  words  of  Italian  design  historian  Claudia  Dona: 

There  is  talk  of  'the  sophisticated  life,'  of  the 
'renaissance  in  subtlety,'  of  'soft'  and  'hard' 
design,  of  'fluid'  objects  whose  new,  'suggestive' 
pleasures,  associated  with  smells  or  sounds  or 
lights,  are  supplanting  the  old  values  of 
aesthetic  form  or  utility.  There  is  talk  of  the 
object  of  the  future  as  something  evanescent, 
light,  psychic;  of  immaterial  objects  akin  to 
images  or  holograms . On  the  eve  of  the  twenty- 
first  century,  we  are  seeing  an  era  focused  on  the 
heightening  of  sensation- -a  development  provoked 
by  a more  destructured  use  of  language,  but  which 
will  usher  in  a new  harmonics.  (7-8) 

The  complete  package  will  appeal  to  the  new  cosmic  body 

manufactured  for  the  consumer.  Each  article  is  imbued  with 

a puff  of  divine  pneuma.  One  no  longer  sees  the  reflection 

of  damaged  life  in  the  debased  form  of  the  commodity- 

relation  but  a promise  of  the  good  life  suffused  in  the 

redemptive  glow  of  Capital  as  pure  Spiritual  essence. 
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Brian  Eno  regards  his  own  studies  in  ambient  sound  as  a 
pragmatic  response  to  the  prevailing  conditions  which 
inspire  Dona's  paean  to  the  palpable  existence  of  the 
ineffable  in  the  functional.  Eno  too  feels  intoxicated  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  sensorium  which  develops  in  intensity 
as  it  increases  in  diffuseness.  With  a dose  of  cautious 
optimism,  he  appraises  the  merits  of  embracing  the 
indescribable  mysteries  of  "our  most  primitive  and 
unlanguaged  sense” --smell--as  an  important  remedial  aid  in 
dealing  with  the  loss  of  absolutes  that  defines  contemporary 
cultural  experience: 

We  are,  in  short,  increasingly  uncentered, 
unmoored,  lost,  living  day  to  day,  engaged  in  an 
ongoing  attempt  to  cobble  together  a credible,  at 
least  workable,  set  of  values,  ready  to  shed  it 
and  work  out  another  when  the  situation  demands. 
And  I love  it:  I love  watching  us  all  become 
dilettante  perfume  blenders,  poking  inquisitive 
fingers  through  a great  library  of  ingredients  and 
seeing  which  combinations  make  sense  for  us, 
gathering  experience--the  possibility  of  better 
guesses--without  certainty.  (Eno  1992) 

Eno's  nostrums  recommend  dispensing  with  the  intrinsic 

values  and  vague  notions  which  organize  cultural  life,  which 

reduce  cultural  history  to  the  regulatory  functioning  of  a 

prescriptive  language,  big  words  such  as  Freedom,  Truth, 

Beauty,  great  names  like  Dante,  Shakespeare,  Beethoven.  He 

would  replace  them  with  less  definite,  essential  or 

recognizable  qualities,  "networks  of  ephemeral  confidences 

rather  than  permanent  certainties."  Eno  expects  the  world 
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to  become  like  perfume,  not  for  perfume  to  fit  nicely  into 
some  "rational  world  order." 

Perfumery  dissolves  reliable  systems  of  classification. 
No  "map"  or  language,  other  than  comparative  judgments, 
adequately  describes  the  nature  of  the  relationships  between 
aromatic  substances.  How  are  breweries  redolent  of  certain 
types  of  horsehair?  Dabbling  with  perfumes,  collecting 
smells,  involves  "courting  the  edges  of  unrecognizibility, 
evoking  sensations  which  don't  have  names."  Eno  ultimately 
realizes  how  his  hobby  complements  his  approach  to  his 
primary  activity,  music.  He  sees  the  really  interesting 
musical  breakthroughs  occurring  in  the  areas  of  tone,  timbre 
and  texture  rather  than  in  melody,  harmony  or  compositional 
structure.  Hence  the  artistic  importance  of  rock,  despite 
its  rudimentary  form.  "Jimi  Hendrix's  guitar  sound  on 
'Voodoo  Chile'  or  Phil  Spector's  production  of  'Da  Doo  Ron 
Ron'"  cannot  be  described  in  terms  of  the  classical  lexicon 
of  musical  expression.  They  possess  a particular  resonance 
as  distinctive  as  the  fragrance  of  orris  butter  or  civet. 

Eno ' s music  aims  to  concentrate  or  distill  the  peculiar 
sonic  quality  and  affective  intensity  of  the  "sound  object." 
Ambience  is  a matter  of  "acoustic  and  atmospheric 
idiosyncrasies."  The  ambient  use  of  sound  becomes  a means 
of  "insinuating  music  into  chosen  environments  as  a perfume 
or  tint"  (Toop  9) . Just  as  a tincture  preserves  the  trace 
of  an  original  substance,  so  might  sounds  be  infused  with 
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emotive  or  evocative  properties.  If  scents  can  be  bottled, 
why  not  moods? 

Eno  runs  the  risk  of  diluting  his  acute  perceptions 
into  the  physical  experience  of  sound,  smell  and  sense  in 
general.  "On  Some  Faraway  Beach,"  an  early  experiment  in 
ambience,  conjures  up  the  image  of  the  desert  island,  a 
tropic  location  dear  to  rock  critics  and  cultural  theorists 
alike.  The  flaschenpos t mentality  of  the  members  of  the 
Frankfurt  School,  who  sent  off  their  critical  dispatches 
like  so  many  "messages  in  a bottle, " stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  the  deep  draughts  of  oblivion  which  Eno  draws. 
Benjamin  and  Adorno  share  Eno ' s desire  to  throw  off 
redundant  or  obsolete  notions  of  cultural  value  as  so  much 
ballast.  They  hold  a utopic  vision  of  critical  theory  as  a 
rescue  mission  or  salvage  operation:  the  dialectical 
materialist  sails  with  the  wind  of  history.  Eno,  to  the 
contrary,  entertains  a pacific  fantasy:  an  ambient 
suspension,  becalmed  in  the  backwaters  of  time.  He  would 
capture  a very  real  genie  and  lock  it  up  in  the  bottle 
marked  Essence.  Instead  of  wishing  for  a better  world,  the 
castaway  converts  his  own  forsakenness  into  a dream  of 
paradise.  This  state  resembles  nothing  more  than  total 
immersion  in  a sensory  deprivation  chamber  rather  than  full 
participation  in  the  "think  tank"  facilitated  by  the  medium 


of  the  senses . 
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The  Present  Smells  Like  Shit 


Ambient  music  eases  the  tensions  of  the  dialectic  of 
Spirit  and  Matter  by  reducing  the  traffic  between  the 
ineffable  and  the  tangible  to  a smooth  and  steady  flow,  to  a 
moderate  and  manageable  level.  The  senses  register  the 
transformative  impact  of  the  elemental  struggle  between  the 
opposites  rather  than  receive  any  recuperative  benefit  from 
the  encounter.  In  The  Magic  of  the  State,  his  most  recent 
treatment  of  spirit  possession--arguably  the  most 
sensational  example  of  the  spooky  circuit  of  exchange  which 
exists  between  the  sacred  and  the  profane,  as  well  as  an 
outrageous  embodiment  of  the  secret  commerce  between  the 
sovereign  rule  of  reason  and  the  anarchic  excess  of 
unreason--Michael  Taussig  explores  the  circulation  of  power 
between  the  extremes  of  Substance  and  Essence.  Eno  began 
his  experiments  with  perfumery  "in  a neglected  and  unlikely 
part  of  London"  where  he  "discovered  an  old  pharmacy  that 
was  crammed  with  oils  and  absolutes";  Taussig's  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  divine  justice  and  state  power  start 
in  one  of  the  innumerable  "magic  shops"  called  perfumeries 
which  flourish  in  a fictive  country  he  calls  the  European 
Elsewhere.15  There  one  can  buy  the  candles,  powders, 
bottles  of  magical  essences,  medallions,  statues  and 
portraits  which  are  used  in  the  ritual  evocation  of  the 
Spirit  Queen,  Maria  Lionza,  and  the  Liberator,  Simon 
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Bolivar.  In  1985,  "the  state  made  magical  essences  legal 
merchandise,  classifying  them  as  cosmetics"  (23).  The 
proprietress  of  the  perfumerie  insists  that  her  business  is 
"all  ticket."  The  labels  on  the  bottles  really  guarantee 
the  efficacy  of  the  potion.  Some  manufacturers  just  bottle 
colored  water.  Taussig  makes  the  connection  explicit 
between  the  state  sponsored  trade  in  magic  and  the  tarifa 
extraoficial , the  public  secret  without  which  the  Law 
remains  ineffective: 

the  tarifa  extraoficial,  for  instance,  belong[s] 
to  the  world  of  officialdom  and  to  a burlesque  of 
that  world  in  its  meaning  an  illegal  bribe  that  is 
so  routinized  that  it  is  essential  to  governing. 
(23) 

Such  a constitutional  fraud  or  deceit  communicates  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  relationship  between  the  legitimate 
exercise  of  sublime  violence  which  grounds  the  State's  being 
and  the  performance  of  ecstatic  bodily  power  on  the 
enchanted  mountain  where  the  dead  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
the  living  in  the  throes  of  spirit  possession. 

It  becomes  confusing  to  tell  the  official  from  the 
unofficial.  It  gets  hard  to  sort  out  the  real  from  the 
fantastic.  Reason  passes  into  myth  and  vice  versa  in  the 
border  zone  between  the  State  and  its  shadowy  Other. 

Hobbes ' depiction  of  Leviathan  as  hideous  monster  and  mortal 
God  provides  a fabulous  image  of  the  sacred  covenant 
"wherein  the  violence  of  the  state  of  nature  becomes  the 
auratic  nature  of  the  state"  (126) . The  social  contract 
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entails  a sacrifice  "of  everyman 1 s capacity  for  violence  to 
the  state"  (126).  This  rational  agreement  to  reject 
individual  force  in  favor  of  the  general  will  is  what  makes 
government  possible.  The  State  thereby  reserves  the  right 
to  uphold  the  sanctioned  use  of  violence.  Its  institution 
resides  in  the  mystical  embodiment  of  this  prerogative. 
Taussig  cites  Benjamin's  "Critique  of  Violence"  in  order  to 
show  how  the  police  function  as  agents  of  the  spectral 
presence  of  stately  power.  They  are  representatives  of  the 
violence  which  both  founds  (makes)  Law  and  maintains 
(preserves)  Law.  To  that  degree,  Benjamin  affirms  the 
structural  necessity  of  their  "nowhere  tangible,  all- 
pervasive,  ghostly  presence  in  the  lives  of  civilized 
states"  (1985,  142).  The  physical,  often  brutal,  reality  of 
policing  conceals  a world,  in  Taussig's  words,  "of  formless, 
nauseating,  intangibility"  (121).  But  this  sinister 
dimension  literally  acquires  a material  existence  in  "the 
magical  rituals  of  reversal  that  capture  the  haunting  power 
of  the  state  so  as  to  reverse  fate  itself"  (121). 

Soldiers  and  police  are  rumored  to  magically  invoke  the 
Liberator  in  order  to  appear  invisible  or  more  numerous  when 
conducting  state  business.  The  paranoic  mystique  which 
surrounds  the  forces  of  law  and  order  the  world  over  draws 
upon  the  contradictory  forces  which  mark  the  State  as  the 
epitome  of  reason  and  violence.  But  the  original  confusion 
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of  values  which  underpins  the  authority  of  law  can  assume 

quite  different  forms  under  the  dominion  of  magical  power. 

The  Liberator  protects  the  people  from  persecution.  His 

image  on  the  dollar  bill,  if  properly  invoked,  will  release 

a man  from  prison  or  military  service.  Taussig  witnesses  a 

supplicant  before  a portal  petitioning  the  Liberator  with  a 

mixture  of  three  essences.  Confusion,  Tame  the  Strong 

( Amanza  Guapo) , Domination: 

and  it  is  the  blue  of  Confusion  which  must 
predominate  because  it  is  Confusion ...  that  is  the 
key  ingredient  in  the  engagement  with  persecution- 
-persecution  itself  being  understood  as  a species 
of  dialectic,  of  intertwining  confusions  played 
off  against  counter  confusions ...( 123 ) 

Confusion  is  the  essence  of  power.  Its  manipulation 

confounds  the  division  between  Spirit  and  Matter.  The  man 

at  the  shrine  takes  the  promise  of  sovereign  justice 

literally  and  turns  its  sacral  authority  against  itself. 

The  bottle  marked  Confusion  really  contains  the  secret  of 

magical  power:  the  ability  to  endow  any  sham  with  reality, 

to  efface  the  distinction  between  the  two. 

In  the  more  violent  ceremonies,  the  body,  known  as  the 
materia  by  the  spirit  workers,  acts  as  vessel  for  the 
performance  of  a disturbing  contradiction.  A drama  of 
degradation  and  exaltation  plays  itself  out  upon  the  base 
medium  of  physical  matter.  The  poses  the  actors  assume 
appear  both  inspired  and  abject,  ecstatic  and  agonizing, 
sublime  and  ridiculous.  The  only  possible  reaction  to  such 
excessively  dreadful  and  absurd  theatrics  is  to  quake  in 
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fear  or  burst  out  laughing.  Taussig  is  both  enthralled  and 
appalled  by  the  manifest  secret  revealed  on  the  Spirit 
Queen's  Mountain  or  in  the  monuments  and  images  of  the 
Liberator.  Confusion  always  elicits  a response  of  shock  and 
pleasure . 

As  observed  earlier,  the  affective  jolt  of  the 
dialectical  image  works  in  a similar  fashion  to  stimulate 
the  sensuous  element  in  thought.  Benjamin's  penchant  for 
the  surprising  juxtaposition  or  materially  dense  description 
encourages  a style  of  critical  writing  attuned  to  the  role 
the  senses  play  in  the  production  of  theoretical  knowledge. 
Bunny  Lee's  account  of  the  initial  reception  of  Dub  also 
illustrates  (see  pg  23)  that  the  "madness"  which  the  people 
feel  strikes  the  body  and  mind  at  first  as  a scandalous 
offense  to  expectations  then  results  in  an  enjoyable 
appreciation  of  new  possibilities.  "Police  and  Thieves," 
perhaps  the  best  known  reggae  song  not  performed  by  Bob 
Marley,  offers  a catchy  rendition  of  the  duel  between  the 
agents  of  prohibition  and  licence,  the  forces  of  oppression 
and  levity,  which  reigns  supreme  in  a state  of  Confusion. 
While  Junior  Murvin's  lament  that  "all  the  peace  makers  turn 
war  officers"  cries  out  for  an  end  to  rank  corruption  and 
intimidation,  the  infectious  rhythm  and  melody  of  the  tune 
trigger  an  irrepressible  impulse  to  dance,  to  step  in  time 
to  the  music.  Babylon  and  Rude  Boy  perform  a slapstick 
routine  that  tickled  the  audiences  of  early  cinema  as  much 
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as  it  still  knocks  'em  dead  on  the  dancefloor:  the  copper 
chases  the  burglar  until  they're  both  running  in  circles, 
legs  pumping,  arms  flapping  in  synch.  When  and  how  did  fear 
turn  into  farce,  terror  become  compulsory  fun? 


Notes 


1.  Homi  K.  Bhabha.  "The  Postcolonial  and  the  Postmodern: 
the  Question  of  Agency"  in  The  Location  of  Culture,  p.  184. 
Throughout  this  essay,  Bhabha  addresses  the  question  of 
agency  as  it  might  be  posited  "outside  the  discourses  of 
individualism. " Can  there  be  a properly  postcolonial 
subject?  How  can  there  possibly  a social  subject  of  the 
"non-sentence" ? 

2 . The  medinas  and  market  squares  of  Tangiers  supply  the 
archetypal  image  for  Burroughs'  phantasmatic  vision  of 
Interzone,  the  "city  of  the  red  night,"  where  the  trade  in 
precious  commodities  and  exquisite  pleasures,  strange 
obsessions  and  deadly  addictions,  equips  the  initiate  for  a 
fantastic  voyage  into  the  psyche- -a  trip  into  the  marginal 
regions  of  time  travel,  body  swapping,  hard  drugs,  weird 
sex--that  shatters  all  normative  categories  of  subjectivity, 
narrativity  and  social  order.  Burroughs  and  Gysin's 
experiments  with  accepted  notions  of  identity  stress 
becoming  over  being,  fluidity  over  fixity. 

3.  Casablanca  successfully  fulfills  the  artistic  conventions 
of  Hollywood's  formal  and  thematic  paradigms.  The  formal 
paradigm  perfects  an  "invisible  style"  thorough  exploiting  a 
series  of  technical  conventions  to  produce  an  effect  of 
continuity  and  verisimilitude.  The  cinematic  image  is 
subordinated  to  the  interests  of  narrative  progression  (32). 
A highly  developed  set  of  filmic  codes  insure  that  the 
spectator  accepts  the  illusion  of  reality  as  a natural  fact. 
The  thematic  paradigm  completes  the  effacement  of 
contradictory  points  of  view  at  the  level  of  ideology  and 
myth.  The  plots  and  characters  of  Hollywood's  most 
memorable  films  attempt  to  resolve  incompatible  values  or 
overcome  irreconcilable  differences  in  political  commitment 
or  ethical  choice.  Casablanca ' s melodramatic  storyline 
disguises  the  dichotomy  which  structures  American  mythology: 
its  simultaneous  promotion  of  independence  and  cooperation, 
freedom  and  stability.  The  film  deflects  this  profound 
ideological  tension  by  converting  a political  dilemma, 
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American  ambivalence  toward  involvement  in  World  War  II, 
into  a matter  of  personal  choice  (see  Ray  55-69,  89-112). 

4.  In  S/Z , Roland  Barthes  classes  such  easily  recognizable 
and  obviously  accepted  significations  as  the  token 
statements  of  a body  of  knowledge  imbued  with  the  self- 
evident  authority  of  "common  sense."  A well-worn  figure  of 
speech  hardens  into  a mere  ideological  appellation  and 
serves  in  the  manner  of  a caption  to  name  a familiar  "scene" 
of  language.  In  this  way,  metaphor  passes  into  truth. 
Cultural  values  become  natural  facts. 

5.  A therapeutic  and  reflective  aura  pervaded  the  birth  of 
the  genre.  Eno  invented  ambient  music  while  recovering  from 
a serious  accident.  The  severity  of  his  injuries  confined 
him  to  his  bed  for  a long  period.  One  day,  so  the  story 
goes,  a friend  dropped  by  with  a record.  After  she  left, 

Eno  placed  the  disc  on  the  turntable  and,  weakened  by  the 
effort,  slumped  back  in  bed.  The  volume  was  almost  too  low 
for  him  to  hear.  A speaker  channel  was  also  out.  But  since 
he  was  barely  able  to  move,  he  left  it  on  and  listened.  A 
disquieting  atmosphere  of  chance,  fatality,  immobility  and 
intensive  care  hangs  over  the  restorative  neutrality  claimed 
for  ambient  music. 

6.  David  Toop  opens  Ocean  of  Sound  with  a hyperbolic 
account  of  the  evocative  properties  of  ambient  sound.  One 
hears  "summer  fleas  jump  of  [a]  small  female  cat  on  to  the 
polished  floor"  as  the  squeak  of  a boot  in  an  underground 
station  or  the  squelch  of  "sea  sucked  back  over  stones"  lays 
a sound-bed  for  the  recollection  of  time  gone  by.  The  aural 
tapestry  gathers  the  textual  complexity  of  memory.  Toop's 
superfine  reaction  to  sound  distinctively  resonates  with  the 
literary  tradition  of  dandyism,  particularly  as  exemplified 
by  des  Essientes,  the  hero  of  Huysman's  Against  Nature.  The 
audio  buff  provides  the  figure  of  the  aesthete  for  the 
digital  age. 

7.  About  the  same  time,  punk  music  responded  with  a far 
less  passive  stance  to  the  alienation  of  contemporary  social 
conditions.  The  anthemic  standards  "Pretty  Vacant"  by  the 
Sex  Pistols  and  "Boredom"  by  the  Buzzcocks  in  the  UK  and 
"Blank  Generation"  by  Richard  Hell  and  the  Voidoids  in  the 
USA  deliver  a curt  reply  to  Eno  as  they  reprise  the  earlier 
Situationist  slogan:  What  is  the  politics  of  Boredom?  In  a 
different  way,  both  musics  confront  the  modern  existential 
problem  of  life  in  a vacuum.  Buck-Morss  discusses  boredom 
as  a quintessentially  modern  index  of  historical  stasis  in 
The  Dialectics  of  Seeing,  p 104-109,  as  she  outlines 
Benjamin's  theory  of  Hell  as  the  time  of  the  new. 
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8.  The  European  Elsewhere  is  "sunny  place"  which  exists  by 
virtue  of  the  economic  equation:  oil  out /cars,  ammo,  videos 
in  (4).  A corresponding  spiritual  calculus  claims  it  as 
"the  luminous  space  of  death  recruited  with  such  perfection 
by  the  fantasy  theater  of  the  state  of  the  whole"  (5).  As  a 
geopolitical  entity,  this  nameless  nation-state  goes  by  the 
name  of  Venezuela. 


CONCLUSION 


It  has  become  a postmodern  truism  to  assert  that  the 
image  so  thoroughly  permeates  contemporary  existence  that  we 
live  in  a "society  of  the  spectacle."  Guy  Debord's  original 
critique  of  the  commodity  as  the  locus  of  power  and  desire, 
the  ideological  projection  of  the  capitalist  system  of 
production,  has  become  the  lingua  franca  of  the  media  and 
popular  culture.  The  technical  operations  of  simulation 
(Baudrillard)  or  surveillance  (Foucault)  seem  like  second 
nature  to  tourists  and  consumers  alike.  Of  course,  recent 
developments  in  virtual  reality,  digital  recording  and 
electronic  communication,  further  dematerialize  the  phantom 
presence  of  the  image  while  extending  its  hegemony.  The 
emergence  of  a predominantly  visual  culture,  coupled  with 
the  new  forms  of  information  and  interaction  it  supports, 
raise  old  anxieties  about  the  power  of  the  image  to 
undermine  the  core  values  of  the  Western  tradition,  a system 
of  knowledge  based  upon  the  primacy  of  verbal  language, 
textuality  and  literacy.  The  reign  of  the  logos  is 
threatened  by  the  return  of  the  icon. 

In  his  book  Picture  Theory,  W.J.T.  Mitchell  examines 
the  nature  of  "the  pictorial  turn"  as  it  manifests  itself  at 
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"every  level  of  culture,  from  the  most  refined  philosophical 
speculations  to  the  most  vulgar  productions  of  the  mass 
media"  (16).  He  observes  that  "an  abundance  of  theories" 
about  the  form  and  function  of  images  "doesn't  seem  to  do  us 
any  good"  ( 6 ) : 

we  still  do  not  know  exactly  what  pictures  are, 
what  their  relation  to  language  is,  how  they 
operate  on  observers  and  on  the  world,  how  their 
history  is  to  be  understood,  and  what  is  to  be 
done  with  and  about  them.  (13) 

Semiotic  analysis  may  supply  information  about  the 

ideological  content  of  an  image  but  it  interprets  the 

pictorial  solely  from  within  a linguistic  context.  Mitchell 

claims  that  "visual  experience  or  'visual  literacy'  might 

not  be  fully  explicable  on  the  model  of  textuality"  (16) . 

The  hermeneutic  drive  founders  upon  the  resistant  kernal  of 

meaning  bound  up  in  the  image.  The  problem  lies  in  the 

attempt  "to  master  the  field  of  visual  representation  with  a 

verbal  discourse"  (9). 

Mitchell  reverses  the  terms  of  the  equation.  Instead 
of  producing  "a  theory  of  pictures,"  he  imagines  how  "to 
picture  theory"  (9).  This  involves  a dual  revision  of 
standards:  theory  is  understood  "as  a practical  activity  in 
the  formation  of  representations"  (6)  and  the  image  is 
accepted  as  capable  of  conveying  theoretical  knowledge.  The 
cognitive  and  conceptual  method  of  theory  is  not 
antithetical  to  the  sensory  and  aesthetic  medium  of 
pictorial  representation. 
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Mitchell  does  not  regard  his  proposal  as  a purely 
formal  matter;  it  also  treats  the  relation  between  words  and 
images  as  an  ideological  issue  with  cultural  and  political 
ramifications.  The  means  of  communication  and 
representation  determine  "the  very  forms  that  sociability 
and  subjectivity  take"  (3).  Technologies  of  representation, 
like  writing,  film  or  digital  multimedia,  restructure  human 
consciousness.  The  differences  between  visual  and  verbal 
expression,  therefore,  sustain  those  "fundamental 
ideological  divisions"  which  control  perception  and 
interpretation,  such  as: 

the  difference  between  the  (speaking)  self  and  the 
(seen)  other;  between  telling  and  showing;  between 
'hearsay'  and  'eyewitness'  testimony;  between 
words  (heard,  quoted,  inscribed)  and  objects  or 
actions  (seen,  depicted,  described) ; between 
sensory  channels,  traditions  of  representation, 
and  modes  of  experience.  (5) 

The  necessity  of  picturing  theory  poses  an  institutional 
challenge  to  the  disciplinary  practices  and  discursive 
models  long  favored  by  a culture  that  holds  language  as  the 
privileged  system  of  meaning.  The  shift  to  a new  episteme 
which  focuses  upon  the  visual  requires  a major  reformulation 
in  critical  method. 

Mitchell  knows,  of  course,  that  textual  and  imagistic 
representation  are  not  mutually  incompatible.  Books  contain 
pictorial  illustrations  and  visual  mediums,  like  the  Web, 
mix  words,  sounds  and  images.  This  commonplace  observation 
verifies  his  premise  that  the  cultural  politics  of  the  image 
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"cannot  be  thought  without  extended  reflection  on  texts, 
particularly  on  the  ways  in  which  texts  act  like  pictures  or 
'incorporate'  pictorial  practices  and  vice  versa" (4). 

Picture  Theory  makes  the  "polemical  claim"  that  "all  media 
are  mixed  media,  and  all  representations  are  heterogenous" 
(5).  The  conceptual  categories  of  the  discursive  and  the 
visible  require  modification  in  the  light  of  Mitchell's 
theory  of  representation. 

So  Mitchell  situates  his  own  analysis  of  the  visual 

image  within  the  context  of  the  cultural  epoch  of  "the 

pictorial  turn, " a development  in  the  history  of 

representation  generally  associated  with  mechanical 

reproduction  but  intensified  by  the  graphic  capability  of 

electronic  media.  Picture  Theory  identifies  a problem  of 

interest  for  the  field--the  contemporary  relation  of 

pictures  and  language--and  offers  a series  of  case  studies 

to  test  its  claims.  Yet,  while  his  own  work  remains  firmly 

within  the  boundaries  of  literary  and  cultural  criticism, 

Mitchell  insists  that  "the  new  significance  of  visual 

culture ...  has  implications  for  the  fate  of  reading, 

literature,  and  literacy": 

This  means  that  literary  studies  cannot  simply 
'add  on'  the  study  of  film,  television,  and  mass 
culture  to  its  list  of  courses  without  changing 
the  whole  map  of  the  discipline,  and  it  cannot 
stabilize  its  new  relation  to  art  history  and 
visual  culture  with  paradigms  of  structural 
comparison.  (418) 
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The  pictorial  turn  signals  not  so  much  the  advent  of  another 
academic  discipline  which  would  augment  the  existing  canon. 
Rather  it  encourages  an  attitude  of  methodological 
innovation  which  would  trouble  the  accepted  usage  and 
understanding  of  "theory"  itself.  Mitchell  happily  admits 
that,  rather  than  "settle  the  question  of  what  pictures  are, 
how  they  relate  to  words,  and  why  the  relationship  matters," 
he  is  "more  interested  in  showing  how  the  received  answers 
to  these  questions  work  in  practice  and  why  settled  answers 
of  a systematic  kind  may  be  impossible"  (6-7).  He  can  only 
imagine  the  conceptual  tools  needed  to  invent  the  critical 
forms  in  keeping  with  the  current  cultural  conditions  of 
representation . 

Picture  Theory  serves,  then,  as  "an  introduction  to  a 
discipline  (the  general  study  of  representations)  that  does 
not  exist  and  never  will"  (7) . The  dub  encounter 
participates  in  the  general  project  which  Mitchell  initiates 
to  the  extent  that  it  conceives  of  "theory  as  a form  of 
picturing"  and  to  the  degree  to  which  it  attempts  to 
construct  a picture  theory  of  meaning.  While  not  literally 
concerned  with  the  role  of  images  'in'  theory  or  their 
function  'as'  theory,  my  work  complements  Mitchell's 
research  into  the  potential  alliance  between  critical 
discourse  and  visual  representation  because  it  seriously 
attempts  to  develop  a theoretical  argument  in  an  imagistic 


way . 
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The  principles  of  rational  argumentation  and  logical 

analysis  rule  out  any  relation  to  the  object  of  study  based 

upon  the  exercise  of  imagination  or  sensation.  Theory  is 

assigned  the  task  of  interpretation  and  justification,  not 

the  mission  of  performance  or  demonstration.  At  issue  here 

is  the  cognitive  status  of  the  image.  In  my  case,  a 

theoretical  object  or  conceptual  figure-- the  dub  encounter-- 

condenses  the  basic  premises  of  a critical  method  in 

imagistic  form.  Mitchell  recalls  that: 

we  tend  to  think  of  'theory'  as  something  that  is 
primarily  done  in  linear  discourse,  in  language 
and  logic,  with  pictures  playing  the  passive  role 
of  illustrations  or  (in  the  case  of  a 'theory  of 
pictures')  serving  as  the  passive  objects  of 
description  and  explanation  (82) 

Conventional  wisdom  relegates  the  image  to  an  ornamental 

role  in  the  presentation  of  knowledge,  a mere  receptacle  for 

a previously  articulated  meaning.  The  dub  encounter 

restores  its  exemplary  function  as  an  epistemological  model. 

The  dub  encounter  is  no  more  than  the  name  for  a 
methodological  poetics  which  operates  conceptually  and 
concretely,  analytically  and  aesthetically,  intellectually 
and  sensually.  Mitchell  states  that  theory  has  "a  body  and 
a visible  shape  that  it  often  wants  to  deny"  (418) . It 
wishes  to  conceal  its  status  as  a representation,  an  image. 
The  dread  it  feels  at  acknowledging  the  corporeal  aspect 
of  rational  thought  is  treated  in  the  dub  encounter  as  the 
recollection  of  a cognitive  dimension  usually  suppressed  by 
critical  theory:  the  realm  of  mental  images,  emotive 
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memories,  physical  sensations,  rhetorical,  aesthetic  and 
poetic  techniques . 

Picture  Theory  stages  an  intervention  in  a debate 
concerning  the  meaning  of  images  within  academic  discourse 
and  popular  culture.  As  a critic,  Mitchell  addresses  the 
institutional  practices  and  methods  prevalent  within  the 
profession,  the  discursive  formations  which  define  the 
discipline,  the  problems  and  trends  which  inform  teaching 
and  research.  As  a citizen,  he  argues  for  the  role  of  the 
Humanities  in  critically  engaging  with  the  cultural  politics 
of  representation  as  exhibited  in  the  media  and  the  public 
sphere.  I also  want  to  round  out  my  discussion  of  the  dub 
encounter  by  considering  its  intellectual  and  social 
relevance  and  commenting  upon  its  educational  and 
experiential  value.  My  aim  has  been  to  create  a scholarly 
and  vernacular  form  which,  like  Mitchell's  effort  to  picture 
theory,  regards  critical  thinking  and  writing  as  a 
conceptual  and  material  activity.  How  has  this  method  fared 
in  the  field  of  cultural  studies,  media  studies  and  critical 
theory? 

Just  as  Mitchell  gestures  toward  the  formation  of  a new 
discipline,  so  can  I only  tentatively  point  out  the  features 
of  Dread  Theory.  The  dub  encounter  as  a method  finds  few 
adherents  or  antecedents  within  academic  discourse  and 
scholarship.  Most  of  my  examples  have  been  drawn  from  the 
arts,  mainly  music  and  cinema,  or  a poetic  form  of 
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historiography  on  the  periphery  of  cultural  criticism.  For 
me,  the  most  useful  expression  of  the  "picture/ theory" 
problem  from  the  practical  standpoint  of  working 
conceptually  and  imagistically  appears  in  the  famous 
"aesthetics/politics"  debate  conducted  within  the  tradition 
of  western  marxism.  Mitchell's  contest  between  the  icon  and 
the  logos  gets  translated  into  the  language  of  dialectical 
materialism  as  a conflict  between  content  and  style,  formal 
experimentation  and  realistic  presentation.  The  apparent 
contradiction  between  an  ideological  critique  (political 
analysis)  or  poetic  mediation  (aesthetic  expression)  of  the 
conditions  of  social  production  probably  originates  in 
Marx's  division  of  the  base  and  superstructure,  in  the 
institution  of  an  economic  and  political  field  of  action  and 
a cultural  sphere  of  reflection.  When  Walter  Benjamin  sets 
out  "to  attain  a heightened  graphicness  combined  with  a 
realization  of  the  Marxist  method"  ( , 6 ) , he  puts  the 

issue  of  transforming  the  means  of  cultural  representation 
firmly  on  the  revolutionary  agenda.  A socialist  theory  of 
art  renews  its  political  understanding  of  popular  culture 
when  it  enters  the  public  domain  of  media  imagery  and 
technical  reproduction.  A political  philosophy  of  history 
regains  its  solidarity  with  the  people  when  it  views  art  as 
a means  of  research  and  method  of  instruction  in  the 
creation  of  a better  society.  So  it  is  that  Benjamin  sets 
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great  store  in  the  power  of  the  image  and  the  senses  to 
construct  a materialist  poetics  of  culture. 

One  merely  needs  to  look  at  some  of  the  twentieth 
century's  major  disciplinary,  discursive,  and  methodological 
discoveries  to  find  support  for  Benjamin's  picture  of 
theory.  Psychoanalysis  and  cinema  ground  their  signifying 
practices  in  the  mechanisms  of  the  unconscious  and  the 
technique  of  montage,  both  of  which  rely  upon  a logic  of 
contact,  association  and  attraction,  as  well  as  a 
materialist  art  of  memory.  The  image  acts  as  the  privileged 
conduit  of  meaning.  Feminism  states  directly  that  women 
experience  the  physical,  emotional  and  psychological  effects 
of  knowledge  and  power  as  a dual  negotiation  of  the  personal 
and  the  political.  Postcolonial  criticism  insists  that  the 
articulation  of  ethnicity  and  race  as  tokens  of  cultural 
identity  must  proceed  from  a position  which  acknowledges  the 
local,  the  embodied,  and  the  collective  as  sites  for  the 
social  performance  of  difference.  Each  of  these  critical 
practices  recognizes  the  theoretical  importance  of 
connecting  the  conceptual  with  the  material,  the  sensible 
with  the  intelligible,  reason  with  feeling,  subject  with 
obj  ect . 

Recent  theorists  offer  plenty  of  fine  recommendations 
and  brilliant  instructions  for  organizing  a critical 
argument  which  makes  sense  according  to  an  image-based  mode 
of  reasoning,  for  assembling  a textual  model  which  produces 
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a picture  of  theory.  Not  many  examples  exist,  however,  of 
such  a method  at  work  in  critical  writing.  A great  deal  of 
tension  remains  between  a strictly  hermeneutic  or  a mainly 
heuristic  use  of  theory's  return  to  the  senses.  For 
instance,  the  conflicting  approaches  of  a politicized 
reading  of  deconstruction  and  an  educational  staging  of 
poststructural  theory  seem  at  odds  over  the  form  critical 
method  should  take  and  the  practical  effects  a knowledge  of 
theory  can  have.  Gaytari  Spivak,  the  early  translator  of  Of 
Grammatology,  brings  her  marxist,  feminist  and  subaltern 
concerns  to  bear  when  commenting  upon  Derrida's  ideas. 
Gregory  L.  Ulmer  called  his  first  book,  a study  of 
deconstruction  as  a pedagogical  activity.  Applied 
Grammatology . Their  common  roots  in  poststructuralism 
merely  mask  the  return  of  the  aesthetics/politics  divide  in 
another  guise,  an  opposition  Derrida  himself  may  have  wished 
to  deconstruct.1  Each  posi tion--critical  intervention  or 
conceptual  invention,  social  agency  or  textual  perf ormance-- 
exemplifies  the  two  main  tendencies  which  run  through  much 
contemporary  theory.  The  left  hand  does  not  appear  to  know 
what  the  right  one  is  doing,  a poor  lookout  when  it  comes  to 
learning  how  to  write  with  the  new  tools  made  available 
under  the  current  episteme . Yet  Spivak  defines  the  methods, 
rhetorical  devices,  and  political  strategies  of  the 
postcolonial  critic  in  a manner  which  coincides  with  the 


structural  mechanics  of  the  dub  encounter  while  Ulmer 
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devises  a pedagogical  program  for  the  "age  of  video"  which 
resembles  the  pattern  of  reasoning  generated  by  the 
cognitive  and  conceptual  technique  of  Dread  Theory. 

Homi  Bhabha  refers  to  Spivak's  critical  position  on 

postcolonial  agency  in  a passage  which  describes  the 

differences  in  linguistic  and  temporal  experience  in  the 

textual  spaces  of  Casablanca  and  Tangiers  (see  page  ). 

Spivak  advocates  the  deployment  of  catachresis  as  a 

corrective  to  the  colonial  inscription  of  the  "social  text." 

The  "specificity  of  'postcoloniality ' " ought  to  be 

understood  "in  terms  of  reversing,  displacing,  seizing  the 

apparatus  of  value-coding,"  (1990b,  228)  that  wrests  words 

and  concepts  from  their  proper  meaning  and  context: 

Claiming  catachresis  from  a space  that  one  cannot 
not  want  to  inhabit,  yet  must  criticize  is,  then, 
the  deconstructive  predicament  of  the 
postcolonial.  (1990a,  183-184) 

The  strategic  interventions  of  postcolonial  agency  depend 

upon  the  "turning  around"  of  tropes,  ideologies,  social 

codes  and  practices,  on  tuning  them  out  and  tuning  in  to 

another  speech,  on  staging  another  scene  of  writing. 

Spivak  extends  the  dictionary  definition  of  catachresis 
--"Improper  use  of  words,  application  of  a term  to  a thing 
which  it  does  not  properly  denote,  abuse  or  perversion  of  a 
trope  or  metaphor " --to  cover  "a  metaphor  without  a literal 
referent,  in  the  last  instance  a model  for  all  metaphors, 
all  names"  (154).  Nomination  inherently  runs  the  risk  of 
improperly  designating  its  objects.  Nowhere  is  this  more 
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evident  than  in  the  accounts  of  the  "Conquest  of  America" 
and  the  subsequent  colonial  delirium  induced  by  the 
encounter  with  alterity.2  Catachresis  is  the  repeated 
gesture  which  grounds  colonial  history.  But  Spivak  suggests 
the  Other  can  always  turn  the  codes  of  civil  and  cultural 
identification  inside  out  in  an  effort  to  contest  the 
tailored  images  of  a domesticated  and  neutralized  otherness. 
One  must  consider  the  process  of  cultural  representation  as 
always  accompanied  by  a converse  tendency  to  violate  the 
limits  of  significance.  Meaning  is  constantly  open  to 
negotiation,  transformation,  adaptation,  expropriation, 
inversion . 

Ulmer  also  recognizes  that  the  conventions  long 
considered  acceptable  for  conducting  research  in  the 
Humanities  according  to  the  Enlightenment  plan  must  adjust 
their  standards  to  include  the  textual  operation  of 
conversion,  interconnection  and  iterability.  Teletheory 
proposes  a method  for  crossing  (out)  the  line  which 
separates  "semantic  fields,"  disciplinary  procedures  or 
discursive  registers  (academic/popular,  expert /amateur, 
scientific/artistic,  public/private).  The  production  of 
knowledge  under  the  current  paradigm--the  transition  from  a 
print  culture  which  maintains  the  propositions  of  alphabetic 
literacy  to  the  information  economy  of  electronic  media,  a 
communications  system  which  introduces  the  premises  of  a new 
"grammatological " model  for  the  arts,  education  and 
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criticism--depends  upon  combining  the  logical  practices  of 
written  and  oral,  analytic  and  inventive,  critical  and 
creative  reasoning.  Ulmer  calls  this  style  of  thought 
conduction  and  claims  that  it  extends  the  range  of 
conceptual  possibilities  offered  by  the  rational  processes 
of  induction,  deduction  and  abduction,  the  primary  means  of 
passage  from  the  particular  to  the  general  authorized  by 
Western  philosophic  method.  If  "reasoning  by  conduction 
involves  the  flow  of  energy  through  a circuit,"  the 
generation  of  mutual  points  of  contact  between  "disparate 
fields  of  information"  (63),  its  movement  across  limits 
encourages  a logic  reminiscent  of  the  metonymic  chain  of 
associations,  condensations  and  abridgements  apparent  in  the 
dream,  cinema  and  the  pun.  "The  cognitive  style  of  the  new 
instauration"  (66)  corresponds  in  terms  of  conceptual  method 
to  the  inventive  poetics  of  intellectual  montage,  dream 
analysis,  the  poststructuralist  text,  the  video  image. 

At  the  meta  level  of  description,  a theoretical 
discourse  on  method  spells  out  the  rules  for  a style  of 
writing  or  manner  of  teaching  other  than  that  constituted  by 
the  law  of  logos.  At  the  formal  level  of  presentation  too, 
a number  of  critical  texts  structure  their  arguments  in  an 
imagistic  fashion  but,  again,  the  graphic  depiction  of  an 
idea  seldom  translates  into  a general  principle  of 
composition.  An  object  or  image  can  function  as  an  iconic 
representation  of  a critical  position  or  conceptual  premise. 
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Mitchell  comes  in  handy  once  more  in  defining  the  role  such 
theoretical  scenes  play  in  the  production  of  critical 
discourse.  He  calls  them  "hypericons,"  metaphorical  doubles 
or  "likenesses  of  real  graphic  or  visual  images"  (112). 

Their  illustrative  power  "encapsulates  an  entire  episteme,  a 
theory  of  knowledge" : 

Discursive  hypericons  such  as  the  camera  obscura, 
the  tabula  rasa,  and  the  Platonic  Cave  epitomize 
the  tendency  of  the  technologies  of  visual 
representation  to  acquire  a figurative  centrality 
in  theories  of  the  self  and  its  knowledges ...  They 
are  not  merely  epistemological  models,  but 
ethical,  political,  and  aesthetic  'assemblages' 
that  allow  us  to  observe  observers.  In  their 
strongest  forms,  they  don't  merely  serve  as 
illustrations  to  theory;  they  picture  theory.  (49) 

Mitchell  reads  Althusser's  portrayal  of  ideology  as  a 

(mis ) recognition  scene  that  resembles  "the  most  commonplace 

everyday  police  (or  other)  hailing"  as  one  such  constitutive 

image.  The  hypericon  demonstrates  a theoretical  point 

through  sensorial  means . 

Is  it  possible  to  imagine  a hypericon  that  would  stage 
the  very  action  of  the  hypericon--the  concrete  realization 
(as  image)  of  a conceptual  representation  (in  theory) --and 
thereby  demonstrate  the  effect  of  its  own  method?  This  is 
another  way  of  asking  if  a picture  of  theory  can  generate 
a picture  theory?  Mikhail  Bakhtin's  notion  of  the 
chronotope  in  literature  sheds  some  light  on  this  question. 

A chronotope  (literally  "time-space")  establishes  the 
generic  possibilities  of  narrative: 
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Time  becomes,  in  effect,  palpable  and  visible;  the 
chronotope  makes  narrative  events  concrete,  makes 
them  take  on  flesh,  causes  blood  to  flow  in  their 
veins... It  is  precisely  the  chronotope  that 
provides  the  ground  essential  for  the  showing- 
forth,  the  representability  of  events ...  Thus , the 
chronotope,  functioning  as  the  primary  means  for 
materializing  time  in  space,  emerges  as  a center 
for  concretizing  representation,  as  a force  giving 
body  to  the  entire  novel.  (350) 

The  road  in  the  picaresque  tale  or  the  castle  in  the  Gothic 

romance  serve  as  chronotopes  which  not  only  organize 

characterization  and  the  dramatic  structure  of  the  plot  but, 

significantly,  provide  "an  optic  for  reading  texts  as  an  x- 

ray  of  the  forces  at  work  in  the  culture  system  from  which 

they  spring"  (225) . David  Toop  defines  the  chronotope  as  "a 

fictional  setting  where  historically  specific  relations  of 

power  become  visible  and  certain  stories  can  'take  place'" 

(124) . For  instance,  in  Balzac  and  Stendhal  the  parlor  or 

salon,  as  the  privileged  site  of  dialogue  and  intrigue, 

passion  and  prestige,  showcases  the  circulation  of  money  and 

power  in  "the  weaving  of  historical  and  socio-public  events 

together  with  the  personal,  and  even  deeply  private  side  of 

life"  (247).  In  the  bourgeois  interior,  historical  time  and 

social  space  are  "fused  into  unitary  markers  of  the  epoch" 

(247).  The  chronotope,  therefore,  permits  the  artistic 

expression  of  a particular  set  of  historical  and  social 

relationships,  and  supplies  the  matrix  for  their 

manifestation  in  concrete  form.  An  imaginary  figure 

mobilizes  the  discourse  of  the  novel  and  embodies  the 

ideological  and  philosophical  standards  of  the  prevailing 
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cultural  order.  Is  there  a theoretical  equivalent  of  the 
novelistic  use  of  the  chronotope?  Can  a conceptual  image 
both  articulate  a critical  methodology,  that  is,  direct  the 
course  of  a theoretical  performance,  and  mediate  a cultural 
logic,  that  is,  display  the  operation  of  an  epistemological 
system? 

Paul  Gilroy  anchors  his  research  into  the  "political 
geography  of  race"  and  the  counter  history  of  modernity  with 
the  help  of  a hypericon  in  the  shape  of  a chronotope:  the 
ship.  The  Black  Atlantic  describes  the  "the  structures  of 
feeling,  producing,  communicating,  and  remembering"  (3) 
which  circulate  in  "the  intercultural  and  transnational" 
space  opened  between  the  Americas,  Africa  and  Britain  with 
the  middle  passage  and  the  black  diaspora.  Gilroy  recalls 
that  the  commerce  in  bodies,  minds  and  souls  has  never  been 
one-way:  "Columbus's  pilot,  Pedro  Nino,  was  also  an  African" 
(16) . The  ship  transports  human  beings,  political  systems, 
intellectual  movements,  cultural  forms--"tracts,  books, 
gramophone  records,  and  choirs" ( 4 ) --across  a liminal  zone 
where  the  stable  categories  of  "nationality,  location, 
identity  and  historical  memory"  (16)  no  longer  hold  water. 
These  communicating  vessels  were  vehicles  of  cultural 
exchange : 

mobile  elements  that  stood  for  the  shifting  spaces 
in  between  the  fixed  places  they  connected. 
Accordingly  they  need  to  be  thought  of  as  cultural 
and  political  units  rather  than  abstract 
embodiments  of  the  triangular  trade.  (16-17) 
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They  are  also  the  instruments  for  charting  a new  cartography 
of  consciousness.  Gilroy  uses  the  ship  as  a chronotopic 
image  to  plot  an  Other  model  of  cultural  understanding, 
historical  knowledge  and  race  relations,  one  alert  to  the 
currents  of  reason  and  terror,  protest  and  celebration, 
which  flow  beneath  the  surface  of  western  civilization: 
"getting  on  board  promises  a means  to  reconceptualise  the 
orthodox  relationship  between  modernity  and  its  prehistory" 
(17)  . 

While  he  recognizes  "the  pattern  of  movement, 
transformation,  relocation"  which  causes  "the  instability 
and  mutability  of  identities"  in  the  Black  Atlantic,  Gilroy 
does  not  realize  the  full  effect  of  such  turbulent 
conditions  for  the  writing  of  The  Black  Atlantic.  His 
reappraisal  of  Enlightenment  accounts  of  the  subject  and  the 
Other  in  view  of  a black  experience  of  modernity,  albeit  a 
brilliant  example  of  cultural  criticism,  remains  firmly 
within  the  paradigm  of  rationality  upheld  by  the  same 
tradition.  He  does,  however,  offer  a theoretical  picture 
that  presents  a novel  method  of  conveying  cultural 
information.  The  ship  sails  on.  Marie  Celeste  or  Black 
Starliner,  it  is  manned  by  a ghostly  crew.3 

And  so  we  return  to  our  point  of  departure.  Gilroy 
identifies  the  ship  as  the  archetype  for  later  modes  of 
transatlantic  passage  and  "outernational " exchange.  In  the 
days  of  analog  recording,  such  charmed  objects  included  the 
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vinyl  record,  the  sound  system,  the  dub  platter.  Their  form 
and  function  have  not  changed  too  much  in  the  age  of  digital 
simulation.  In  recent  decades,  for  instance,  the  production 
techniques  and  rotating  personel  of  Adrian  Sherwood's  On-U 
Sound  label,  a shifting  crew  of  London,  New  York  and 
Jamaican  musicians,  exemplify  the  creative  associations  and 
cultural  connections  that  Gilroy  describes.  The  mixing 
board  has  supplied  the  technical  medium  for  English, 
Caribbean  and  American  artists  to  develop  a "spectral  logic 
of  communication"  (see  pg  25).  Dub's  fluid  riddims,  sonic 
distortions,  multiple  tracks,  special  effects,  mesh 
perfectly  with  the  "rhizomorphic , fractal  structure"  of  the 
Black  Atlantic  (4) . 

I have  associated  dub  throughout  with  a conceptual 
method  that  yields  a poetics  of  time,  a cultural  politics  of 
representation  based  in  the  senses,  and  a media  aesthetics. 
These  efforts  have  been  motivated  by  a desire  to  conduct 
critical  research  in  a way  that  treats  the  object  of  study 
as  the  site  for  a mental  and  bodily  operation  of  thought,  as 
the  source  of  a material  and  theoretical  knowledge.  The 
disciplinary  practices  and  institutional  frameworks  of 
academic  criticism  traditionally  insist  that  interpretation, 
justification,  and  analysis  exclude  an  "imagistic"  approach 
to  theory  which  would  demonstrate  or  perform  its  own  method. 
The  dream  of  reason,  however,  is  as  much  a matter  of 
projection,  identification  and  displacement  as  a means  of 
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cognitively  mapping  the  relations  between  agents,  objects 
and  ideas  in  a knowable  universe.  And  so,  I ask  myself, 
"Wouldn't  it  be  great  if  the  academy  accepted  a kind  of 
knowledge  that  resembled  dub  music?  That  would  make  me 
happy ! " 

Indeed,  the  image  which  prompted  my  dissertation  has 
something  to  do  with  happiness.  The  emu  in  the  lie  de 
France  attains  the  status  of  a hyper icon,  a visual 
representation  of  my  entire  argument.  As  the  dub  encounter 
initiates  a shift  in  spatial  and  temporal  paradigms,  the  emu 
serves  as  a suitable  chronotope  to  organize  my  own  picture 
of  theory.  One  senses  the  possibility  in  the  reverse 
"heliotropism"  of  Sans  Soleil,  oriented  as  it  is  toward  the 
lost  horizon  of  a happy  event,  for  a critical  method  which 
retains  the  imprint  of  its  initial  contact  with  a "felt" 
relation  to  knowledge.  Just  as  Marker  spun  his  tale  from  an 
image  of  happiness,  so  I found  the  tail  of  my  "mongrel 
treatise"  in  the  dub  encounter.  I am  pleased  to  have 
reached  the  end. 

Notes 


1.  See  Spivak  (1990a,  47)  for  an  acknowledgement  and  attack 
of  Ulmer's  work. 

2.  Tzetvan  Todorov's  study  of  the  cultural  clash  between 
the  Spaniard  and  the  native  populations  of  the  Americas,  The 
Conquest  of  America,  confirms  a statement  made  in  1492  by 
the  grammarian  Antonio  de  Nebrija:  "Language  has  always  been 
the  companion  of  empire"  (123) . Todorov  reports  many 
instances  of  the  catachrestic  reading  of  the  Other.  For 
example : 
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To  the  shouts  of  the  first  Spaniards  landing  on 
the  peninsula,  the  Mayas  answer:  Ma  c'uabh  than, 
'we  do  not  understand  your  words.'  The  Spaniards, 
faithful  to  the  tradition  of  Colombus,  hear 
'Yucatan'  and  decide  that  is  the  name  for  the 
province.  (99) 

3 . The  Black  Starliners  were  the  fleet  of  ships  Marcus 
Garvey  prepared  for  the  repatriation  of  black  people  to 
Africa . 
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